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RECONVERSION 
and Foreign Trade 


“It Is Our Duty to Trade With the World With Courage and 
Foresight, Expanding First Our Exports and Eventually Our 
Imports: The Leaders in Foreign Trade Must Push This Work” 


UDDEN PEACE brings as many prob- 
lems as sudden war. Victory in Eu- 
rope forces everyone in the United States 
to face the rapidly changing problems of 
reconversion. Foreign trade will be even 
more affected by reconversion than do- 
mestic trade. 

The United States contributed mightily 
to the winning of this war. We probably 
used in battle more than a hundred times 
as much in the way of American-pro- 
duced munitions as in World WarI. We 
demonstrated that we could double our 
output, that we could give our civilians 
a remarkably normal life, while at the 
same time our boys in every quarter of 
the globe received a remarkably good 
diet and such a flood of war supplies that 
they were able to crush the enemy. We 
know now that we have the capacity in 
our farmers, our workers, and our man- 
agement to turn out an amazing quan- 
tity of peacetime goods. If we can pro- 
duce for peace as we produced for war, 
the people of both the United States and 
the world will be greatly benefited. 


World Leadership 


On the United States for the first time 
falls the responsibility of world leader- 
ship. It is much the same kind of lead- 
ership as that which England gradually 
assumed after the Napoleonic wars a 
century ago. We are the only great na- 
tion with industries unbombed, and with 
highways and railways in good working 
condition. Our economy is ready not 
only to give our own people a higher 
Standard of living than they have ever 
had but also, through a program of sen- 
sible investment in those nations which 
want to help themselves, to bring about 
a restoration of world productivity. The 
“little Englanders” of the nineteenth 
century have their counterpart in the 
“little Americans” of today. The “little 
Englanders” could not see across the 
English Channel. The “little Americans” 
cannot see across the oceans. Fortu- 





EprTor’s Nore.—-This article reproduces Sec- 
retary Wallace’s address before the World 
Trade Luncheon of the New York Foreign 
Trade Week Committee, Thursday, May 24. 


By Henry A. Wa tace, Secretary of 
Commerce 


nately, for England and for the world, 
men of vision triumphed in England 
after the Napoleonic wars. Long-term 
investments were made all over the 
world. New countries were opened up. 
New commodities were produced. Ob- 
stacles to foreign trade were removed. 
The nineteenth century saw the most 
rapid increase in population, with the 
greatest expansion in world trade, and 


the most rapid rise in the world standard 
of living that has yet been seen. 

I have great faith in the vision of the 
American people. I believe they can rise 
to the challenge of the twentieth century 
with as much vigor and foresight as that 
which marked the British in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Tremendous Demand 


Every eyewitness returning from Eu- 
rope brings back a terrible story of deso- 
lation. All over the world during the 
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Secretary 
Wallace Announces Revised Security Regulations Govern- 
ing Public Release of Foreign-Trade Figures 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace has announced that revised se- 
curity regulations approved by the appropriate security authorities follow- 
ing VE-day permit the release of almost all information on United States 
import and export trade. 

Since Pearl Harbor, information on United States foreign trade has been 
withheld from public dissemination for security reasons except for certain 
figures released on a substantially delayed basis and covering only trade in 
the Western Hemisphere. Under the relaxed security regulations complete 
information on foreign trade will be released on a current basis 2 months 
after the period covered by the figures except for trade in strategic, critical, 
and military commodities and except for trade with individual countries in 
the Pacific area. 

Secretary Wallace also announced that complete information on 1942 trade 
including separate information on lend-lease exports is now available and 
that practically complete information on 1943 trade also may now be re- 
leased. Detailed figures on the 1942 and 1943 trade have been supplied to 
Department of Commerce field offices in principal cities for use by the public. 

Separately printed copies of table 1 from the annual publication Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States for 1942 containing full de- 
tailed statistics on United States imports during 1942 are available at 40 
cents per copy. Copies of Table 4 from this same publication containing in- 
formation on United States exports during 1942 are available at 50 cents per 
copy. A release containing complete detail on that portion of United States 
exports made under the lend-lease program during 1942 is also available at 
15 cents per copy. 

Copies of the 1942 issues of the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States will be available shortly at 15 cents per copy for each 
month. Similar publications containing information on 1943 trade will 
shortly be ready for public sale. 

Publications covering 1944 trade and 1945 current trade will also be avail- 
able shortly at prices shown in the price list which we are publishing on one 
of the back pages of this issue of ForeIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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next 3 or 4 years there will be a tremen- 
dous demand for replenishment of sup- 
plies and construction material of all 
kinds. For a time, we shall undoubtedly 
sell abroad at a rate several times as 
high as during the 5 years just before 
the war, when our exports averaged 
somewhat under $3,000,000,000 a year. 
In so doing, we shall furnish jobs for 
millions of our workers and will ease off 
many of the most difficult problems of 
reconversion, because, fortunately, much 
of the demand from abroad will be for 
that type of heavy goods of which we 
otherwise would be most likely to have 
a surplus in the period immediately after 
the war. Foreign trade will make the 
difference between misery and the good 
life for several years in many American 
communities. 

There may be a period of a year or two 
when there is grave danger of inflation 
in the United States—inflation like that 
which occurred in 1919 and 1920, imme- 
diately following World War I. During 
that period it may be necessary, in order 
to protect both the domestic and foreign 
consumer, to continue certain types of 
export licenses. Once the danger of in- 
flation is passed, however, the Govern- 
ment must get out of export licensing 
with all possible speed. Government 
coesynot like to be a lightning-rod for 
business criticism. The surest way, 
therefore, for Government to avoid 
criticism is to withdraw from business 
supervision of every kind whenever this 
can be done without harming the gen- 
eral welfare. 


Sound Basis of Payment 


I am not worried about a large volume 
of foreign trade during the next 4 or 5 
years. The real trouble, as you know 
better than I, will come 5 or 10 years 
hence, when our foreign customers will 
try to find a sound basis of payment for 
the quantities of American goods which 
they would like to buy from us. In the 
years immediately ahead, undoubtedly, 
a large volume of American investments 
will be made in many lands. But, sooner 
or later, sound business demands that 
we import more than we export, or that 
we accept from foreign countries a very 
large volume of tourist services or gold. 
Our great mistake in the decade of the 
1920’s was that we gave foreign nations 
reason to believe that we never would 
allow them to send enough goods into the 
United States to balance our exports, 
with no margin to pay even the interest 
on the money which we had loaned 
abroad. 

In extending the trade-agreements 
program and providing authority for fur- 
ther cuts in import duties, we are looking 
ahead to an eventually sound two-way 
trade between the United States and the 
rest of the world. We are doing our part 
to create a situation where the American 
businessman can have, say, a large share 
of an expanding market instead of a 
small share of a contracting market. 
After World War I we had the opportu- 
nity to lower our tariffs and trade with 
other nations on a “live and let live” 
basis. We refused to do it and had to 
pay the price in terms of reduced world 
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trade and a depression in the decade of 
the 1930’s. During the 1920’s the truth 
was hidden from us by the large loans 
which were made abroad. The wrong 
choice made after World War I was also 
responsible for the slump in foreign de- 
mand for our agricultural exports. It 
was this wrong choice which made nec- 
essary the New Deal and its farm pro- 
gram. To stop producing for a foreign 
market which no longer existed, the 
farmers found it necessary to use the 
centralizing power of Government. 


Confronted With Choice 


Today, after the second World War in 
Europe is ended, we again find ourselves 
confronted with a choice. This time I 
trust. we shall choose the path which 
leads to a large volume of exports which 
can eventually be established on a sound, 
sustained basis. 

The enactment of the Doughton bill 
on trade agreements is not enough. In 
addition, we must provide for reasonable 
stability of foreign exchange and ready 
convertibility of currencies. For some 
years at least we must provide for a large 
volume of foreign investments at moder- 
ate rates of interest. The restrictive 
practices of cartels should be outlawed 
by international action. We must pro- 
tect the producers of those raw materials 
which move in world trade from that 
type of chronic surplus situation which 
destroys purchasing power. I am think- 
ing particularly of sugar, coffee, and 
wheat. International commodity agree- 
ments, however, should not have as their 
sole purpose the protection of the pro- 
ducer. The consumer is just as impor- 
tant as the producer, and his interests 
should be recognized in all international 
commodity agreements. 

In speaking of world commodity agree- 
ments, I recognize that, in case we have 
a lowering of trade barriers in the United 
States and the British Empire and full 
employment in both the United States 
and England, the market for the great 
raw materials which move in world trade 
may be so brisk as to make it possible for 
the producers to get along without such 
agreements. If, however, the larger 
manufacturing nations of the world, 
whether by high tariffs, cartel agree- 
ments, or otherwise, adopt scarcity poli- 
cies which result in unemployment, the 
raw-material producers of the world will 
find it absolutely essential, out of self- 
protection, to set up machinery for in- 
ternational commodity agreements. 


On Trial as Never Before 


Private trade in both the domestic and 
the foreign field will find itself on trial as 
never before during the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Many of the war agencies 
will drop most of their controls with 
great speed as soon as Japan has been 
defeated. Certain controls will be 
dropped during the next few months. 
Every true American will be happy to see 
the end of governmentally managed 
trade. We don’t want to see the debtor 
nations of the world compelled to do 
what Germany did during the 1930’s— 
that is, resort to governmentally super- 
vised bilateral trade schemes. 
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We are not going to have a planned 
economy in the United States, but our 
Congressmen and Government admin. 
istrators will find it necessary to do some 
very definite planning with regard to cer. 
tain functions to which every govern. 
ment should give the most careful at- 
tention, namely, taxes, tariffs, fiscal pol. 
icy, fair competition, and conservation of 
irreplaceable natural resources. We in 
the United States shall never permit 
governmental totalitarianism. Neither 
must we allow what William Allen White 
called “private totalitarianism.” Con- 
centration of economic power in the 
hands of a few private individuals can 
do even more to restrict the opportuni- 
ties of small businessmen, farmers, and 
workers than concentration of economic 
power in the hands of Government. 

We must plan to keep our economic 
system on an open, competitive basis. 
We must plan for maximum production. 
The United States is in a position to dem- 
onstrate to the whole world that its great 
political and economic power will be used 
for neither imperialistic nor scarcity pur- 
poses. No war damage touched our fac. 
tories. Our people by the millions have 
learned new skills. No nation ever had 
such an opportunity to help the world 
toward peace and abundance as the 
United States has right now. On the 
other hand, we can, by making the wrong 
decisions, place such a strain on the other 
nations of the world as to put them in an 
impossible position. 


Department's Service 


It is appropriate that the Secretary 
of Commerce, charged with the duty of 
fostering, promoting, and developing 
foreign commerce, should speak in New 
York during Foreign Trade Week. It is 
right that he should talk about the great 
service which the Department of Com- 
merce can, and should, render to those 
Americans who are engaged in the day- 
by-day activity of selling goods abroad 
and importing from abroad. The De- 
partment of Commerce used to render 4 
great service to foreign traders. It is 
preparing to render that same service 
again as soon as war restrictions are re- 
moved. We intend to cooperate in the 
closest possible way with the commercial 
attachés and other commercial officers 
of the Foreign Service of the United 
States. For all practical purposes we 
look upon them as being in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is the purpose of 
these men to serve the entire United 
States, by cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in helping individual 
businessmen with their foreign-trade 
problems. If the commercial attachés 
abroad, or the men in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, are not 
doing a good job, I want to hear about 
it. There is every indication that they 
will do a good job. They know that for- 
eign markets will be soon opening up 
again in a big way, and that a great vol- 
ume of work will be descending upon 
them. If they need further personnel to 
carry the load, I am sure that Secretary 
Stettinius will be glad to join with me 
in making a proper presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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During the past month I have been 
talking with various people, both in the 
trade and in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, about the methods 
used when the Bureau had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the greatest foreign- 
trade-promoting agencies in the world. 
We intend to learn all we can from past 
experience, both governmental and pri- 
yate. We intend to foster, promote, and 
develop both American exports and 
American investments abroad. But we 
don’t intend to repeat the mistake of 
acquiescing in short-sighted policies 
which will make it impossible for foreign 
countries to sell us their goods and 
services. 


Vital Data on Markets 


The commercial attachés of the For- 
eign Service have been asked for fresh 
surveys of current economic conditions, 
so that we may have their estimate as 
to just what the state of the foreign 
markets will be, now that the European 
war is over. We want to help foreign 
traders to reestablish connections in 
the liberated areas just as soon as con- 
ditions over there will permit renewal 
of direct international trading between 
private firms. 

We are building up again as fast as 
possible the system of information on 
foreign business firms, known as “World 
Trade Directory reports.” This kind of 
service was stopped in 1940, but we are 
now doing everything possible to revive 
it because we know that it has been of 
real service to the individual exporter 
and importer. Many foreign firms have 
ceased to exist as a result of the war, 
and the character of others has been 
changed greatly. 

It is a proper function of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to help the exporter 
and importer with that type of “com- 
mercial intelligence” with which old and 
powerful firms are usually familiar, but 
which small and young firms cannot ob- 
tain except through the good offices of 
Government. The Department of Com- 
merce intends to keep the business world 
promptly posted with regard to current 
changes in foreign market conditions— 
tariffs, trade controls, and unusual privi- 
leges or limitations which apply to Amer- 
ican firms when operating abroad. 

The Department of Commerce, inside 
the United States, has 26 commercial 
field offices operating all the way from 
Los Angeles to Boston. Through these 
field offices the local exporter and im- 
porter can make inquiry, and thus get 
full information as to the changing 
Situation abroad, as it may affect any 
particular commodity. I intend to do all 
I can to help the Department of Com- 
merce furnish American foreign traders 
with prompt and adequate service. 

As supplies become more freely avail- 
able for export, certain foreign markets 
May become overloaded with American 
goods. This kind of situation developed 
after the last war, and resulted in many 
cancelations and heavy commercial 
losses both to the American shipper and 
to the foreign consignee. I hope that, 
by working through the commercial at- 
tachés of the State Department, we may 
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be able to get information promptly 
enough so as to avoid a repetition of 
what happened after World War I. 


Essential Guidance 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has for many years been 
looked on as one of the best agencies in 
the world for collecting certain types of 
international information. Its work 
having to do with the international bal- 
ance of payments, current tendencies in 
foreign commercial policy, and indus- 
trialization plans, will be continued and, 
I hope, strengthened. This type of in- 
formation furnishes an absolutely vital 
guide to that type of planning which no 
nation can avoid if it wishes to prevent 
recurring depressions, serious damage to 
the economy of other nations, and per- 
haps even worse. 

We in the Department of Commerce 
have no prejudice against large business 
firms, but it is my hope that in the fu- 
ture we may be able to pay more atten- 
tion than in the past to the needs of the 
small and medium-sized business firms, 
who find it more difficult to get certain 
types of information about foreign mar- 
kets. I trust that the medium and small- 
sized export firms will work with Con- 
gress, after clarifying their own minds, 
to discover just what changes should be 
made in the Webb-Pomerene law to make 
it a better servant of the small business- 
man engaged in foreign trade. Certain 
amendments are probably desirable, but 
suggestions as to these amendments 
should come from the trade. 

Recently, I mentioned to a Congres- 
sional Committee the need for looking 
into the British and Canadian experience 
with export credit insurance. As a re- 
sult of my suggestions, a certain amount 
of discussion has been stirred up in the 
trade but there seems to be no consensus 
of opinion. I trust the discussion will 
continue until there is some agreement as 
to whether our exporters need such fa- 
cilities and safeguards to put them on 
an even basis with their foreign com- 
petitors in the export field. 


Research as to Imports 


If we are to avoid the mistakes of 
the twenties, it is important that we start 
now specialized research to discover just 
what types of imports will best help the 
economy of the United States. We must 
learn to look on imports as a benefit to 
the United States, not as a damage. As 
a part of looking into the need for in- 
creased imports, we might well start an 
examination into the special problems 
of those businesses which may be dam- 
aged by larger imports. I trust we can 
find ways of cooperating with foreign 
nations to remove obstacles which inter- 
fere with the granting of passports and 
visas. A greatly increased American 
tourist traffic can serve as a basis for 
expansion of exports. A billion dollars 
obtained from a greatly expanded tourist 
traffic can serve just as effectively for 
expanding our exports as a billion dollars 
obtained from increased imports of for- 
eign goods. The billion dollars spent by 
American tourists has certain advantages 
because ordinarily no domestic firm is 
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damaged thereby, even indirectly. In 
this connection, I have been interested in 
suggestions from the trade press that 
the big stores should use their display 
windows to drive home to the public the 
stake which we all have in an expanding 
two-way foreign trade based on sympa- 
thy and understanding with all the peo- 
ples of the world. 


Symbol of Binding Ties 


In conclusion, I wish to state that in 
my opinion foreign trade is important 
not only as a source of material well be- 
ing—foreign trade is a material symbol 
of the ties which hold the world to- 
gether. In all truth, we are members 
“one of another.” We recognize this 
when we reduce the obstacles to trade. 
And this is especially important for the 
smaller nations. Only two nations in the 
world can safely talk about the luxury 
of self-containment. The smaller na- 
tions look at the great nations with 
anxiety, knowing that they can by sud- 
den and arbitrary action cause the small 
peoples the most extreme hardship. To 
us here in the United States great power 
has been given. On us a great responsi- 
bility has been placed. From us great 
service will be expected. We may not in 
every case get thanks for our assistance, 
but in following our higher impulses and 
aspirations we shall find that by helping 
others we have also helped ourselves. 
Nevertheless, I say it is our duty to trade 
with the world with courage and fore- 
sight, expanding first our exports and 
eventually our imports. It is up to you, 
the leaders in foreign trade, to push this 
great work. As Secretary of Commerce, 
I shall be glad to do what I can to help 
you. 





Britain’s 
1944 


Machinery exports from the United 
Kingdom in 1944 were essentially re- 
placement parts or special shipments for 
direct war purposes, according to the 
British press. 

The greatest increases over 1943, in 
exports of electrical machinery and ma- 
chine tools, are attributed to additional 
shipments to Russia. India received 
more than three-fifths of the exports of 
textile machinery. 

Exports of machinery from the United 
Kingdom in 1943 and 1944, compared 
with 1938, are shown in the foilowing 
table: 


Machinery Exports, 





Quantity 











. tie | Value | 
Commodity | in 1938 | 
i | 1938 1943 1944 
a Serene ———— 
Thou- | | 
sands | 
of £. | bay ns | To Tons 
Electrical machinery..._| 7, 900 500) 57, 800 
Machine tools (metal- & a) 28 
working). ____- | 4,500! 24, 100] 12, 700| 32, 200 
Textile machinery - .| 8,400} 70,800) 13,000} 14, 300 
Prime movers (not elec- | 
trical), boilers, ete | 8,000) 84,500) 18, 700) 26, 700 
Other machinery - - 29, 100 235, 300} 63, 200 61, 100 


— ane: ST ———e 





Total machinery... 57, 900/459, 300, 136, 100 192, 100 
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Films Reinforce 
Hemisphere Ties 








OTION PICTURES transcend all 
known barriers existing between 
people of the Western Hemisphere—the 
motion picture is a vital common denom- 
inator™ Combining sight and sound, it is 
an effective medium for the dissemina- 
tion of information. By many it is con- 
sidered the most effective teaching and 
training device known to man. 

These potentialities were fully recog- 
nized by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs at the time of its inception in 
August 1940 (then called the Office of 
the Coordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations Between the American 
Republics). By an executive order of 
the President this Office was charged, 
among other things, with the “formula- 
tion and execution of a program in co- 
operation with the State Department 
which, by...use of governmental 
and private facilities in such fields as the 
arts and sciences, education and travel, 
the radio, the press, and the cinema, will 
further national defense and strengthen 
the bonds between the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 


Nazi Influence Widespread 


In August 1940 Germany had already 
overrun most of Europe, destroying na- 
tions and subjugating millions of people 
by a new method of attack combining 
armed might with propaganda and fifth- 
column activities. With continental Eu- 
rope in Nazi grasp, who could know in 
what direction Germany might swing? 
It might be England; it might be south 
through Spain to Africa and so to Brazil 
and the American Hemisphere. 

Large German populations of Latin 
America were triumphant—Der Tag was 
at hand. Germany was about to con- 
quer the world. Those who were aware 
of the situation knew that the German 
and other Axis elements in Latin Amer- 
ica constituted an obvious potential fifth 
column. German commercial houses 
were to be found in even the smallest 
towns. Axis propaganda was being cir- 


* i Using 16mm. Films,. Mainly of Nontheatrical Character, ‘Y 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs Has Achieved Great 
Success in Stimulating the Good-Neighbor Spirit, Making 
_ Peoples Better Acquainted, Paving the Way for More Trade _) 


By Jean A. Miter, Field Officer, 
and Cuauncry O. Rowe, Assistant 
Director, Motion Picture Division, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 


culated on a wide scale in every one of 
the other American republics. German 
films, employed as a propaganda device, 
enjoyed a large audience. It was clear 
that a positive and factual presentation 
of the truth was necessary to counteract 
the Axis propaganda and insure mutual 
understanding and unity of purpose be- 
tween the American republics. And this 
should be done with all possible speed. 











Films an Invaluable Aid 


Motion-picture officials of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, believing in the 
film medium as an invaluable aid to the 
execution of such a task, resolved upon 
a fundamental objective—that is, to tell 
the Americans about each other through 
theatrical and nontheatrical motion pic- 
tures, to be carried out by: 

Increasing the production of short 
subjects or documentary pictures, fea- 
ture pictures, and news reels about the 
United States, for distribution through- 
out the Hemisphere. 

Producing pictures, particularly short 
subjects, about the other Americans (and 
stimulating the production of such pic- 
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Portable motion-picture equipment, traveling in mobile units like this, reaches distant towns 


and cities of the Americas. 
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tures by other American republics) for 
distribution in the United States. 

Eliminating Axis sponsored and pro- 
duced pictures from exhibition through- 
out the Hemisphere. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
selected the 16-mm. educational short 
subject to portray authentically the 
North American way of life to our south- 
ern neighbors. Since it was entirely im- 
practical to expect to get as much mate- 
rial on the screens of commercial thea- 
ters aS was necessary to do a real edu- 
cational job, it was necessary to resort 
to the 16-mm. field. Also, millions whom 
the Office wanted to reach did not at- 
tend the regular movie houses, had in 
fact never seen a motion picture. Yet 
films could tell them quickly and ac- 
curately what we wanted to say. If they 
could not read, they could watch a pic- 
ture. If they had no radio, they could 
stand before a screen set up in a com- 
munity square, or sit in a schoolhouse. 

Through the nontheatrical picture it 
is possible to treat of subjects which do 
not admit of showing in the commercial 
theaters. The Office of Inter-American 
Affairs could reach selected leaders in 
business, government, and in intellectual 
life who are more interested in the con- 
tents of the picture than in the enter- 
tainment value which ordinarily rules 
the showing of films in regular theaters. 

Many good pictures on health, sani- 
tation, and medical subjects would be 
impossible to show in theaters. Films 
on the care of the teeth, on tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and cancer, films showing people 
how to avoid tropical disease by clear- 
ing up mosquito-breeding puddles and 
swamps, technical subjects on dentistry 
and medicine for showing to professional 
groups, are all steps for the betterment 
of the general welfare of the people of 
the Americas and are felt to go a long 
way toward building a permanent affec- 
tion for the United States in the hearts 
and minds of our neighbors. 


Two-Way Process 


It was realized that if the work was to 
be effective, the exhibition of films would 
have to be a two-way process—that is, it 
is just as important to educate the Amer- 
ican people in the culture and manners 
of Latin America as it is to show North 
American life to the other American re- 
publics. Here too it was entirely im- 
practical to expect to get enough mate- 
rial about the other Americans on the 
screens of commercial theaters. The 16- 
mm. medium was again chosen. Inci- 
dentally, the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs could build good will directly with 
governments of this Hemisphere by dis- 
tributing in the United States films ac- 
tually produced by official agencies of 
Latin America. It would be naturally 
gratifying to executives of countries there 
to know that the Government of the 
United States was going to the trouble 
of showing to its people their films. It is 
furthermore an indication to them that 
the United States is serious in its Good 
Neighbor policy. A case in point is a se- 
ries about Mexico produced by the Mexi- 
can Tourist Bureau: “Road to Cuerna- 
vaca,” “Guadalajara,” “Lake Patzcuaro,” 
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Argentina, Itself a Producer of Movies, Greatly Admires 
American Theatrical Films; More Than Three-Quarters of 
Imports Are U. S. Pictures 


Attendance at Argentine motion-picture theaters has been increasing 
steadily since 1942 despite the fact that fewer new films, either domestic or 
foreign, have been available. During 1943, attendance increased 12 percent 
over the preceding year, being 63,491,000 as compared with 56,283,000 in 
1942; and reports for the first 10 months of 1944 indicate that there was 
probably a further increase of 10 percent in that year. 

With a seating capacity of almost 800,000, Argentine theaters are now of 
sufficient number and size for 5 percent of all the people in the country “to 
go to the movies” at one time. Out of the total of 1,611 theaters, 1,436 were 
in operation as of June 1944. The Province of Buenos Aires together with 
the capital has 490 theaters with a seating capacity of 228,000. A total of 
190 of these theaters are in the city of Buenos Aires itself. 

Argentine film production, which is concentrated mainly in Buenos Aires 
and its suburbs, represents an investment, including buildings, equipment, 
and current values, of 30,000,000 pesos, or about $7,500,000. Approximately 
90 percent of this amount comprises investments of the 6 principal companies. 
There are 1,500 persons working in the industry. The highest number of 
feature pictures produced in any one year has been 56, but the companies ex- 
pect to increase production to between 80 and 90 features per year following 
the war. Receipts from exports constitute 30 percent of the total annual 
returns of Argentine producers. Copies of about 80 percent of the domesti- 
cally produced films are exported. 

The entrance of exhibitors’ capital into the production and distribution 
fields has been a significant development within the past few years. As a 
result, domestically produced feature pictures have appeared in increasing 
numbers in first-run theaters which formerly showed U. S.-made pictures 
almost exclusively. 


United States films make up from 75 to 85 percent of all films imported 


into Argentina. During the period from 1940 through 1943, an average of 
370 United States features were imported annually. However, a shortage of 
raw film stock, resulting in a cut in class B productions, adversely affected 
the supply from the United States during the year 1944, imports for the first 
10 months totaling only 233 pictures. 

With production completely discontinued in several European countries, 
imports from other sources were also cut materially. As a consequence there 
was only a total of 375 pictures imported from all countries in 1943, and 287 
during the first 10 months of 1944. Annual imports of motion-picture films 
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into Argentina normally average about 475. 











“Yucatan,” “Mexico City,” “Women of 
Tehuantepec,” and “Vera.Cruz.” 

In the United States there was a wide- 
spread employment of 16-mm. films in 
schools, colleges, churches, civic and 
other organizations. There were 18,000 
projectors in schools, plus about 8,000 
owned by public, quasi-public, and pri- 
vate organizations. In the other Ameri- 
cas there was a growing interest in this 
form of motion-picture activity but few 
facilities. Only a handful of nonacces- 
sible modern sound projectors and a 
thousand or so old-fashioned silent pro- 
jectors were on hand. 


Main Problems Faced 


The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
was confronted with two problems: one, 
how to secure good short subjects which 
would be suitable for exhibition in the 
other Americas and, two, how to dis- 
tribute such films. 

Subjects had to be timely and avail- 
able for distribution as quickly as pos- 
sible. They should be easily understood 
by persons of a different culture and 
background from ours. They should be 
inexpensive—the cost of producing one 
reel of 16-mm. film has been estimated 
at from $4,500 to $6,500. Naturally, they 
must be available in the appropriate for- 


eign language: Portuguese in Brazil and 
Spanish in other countries. 


From Many Sources 


A review and content staff was created 
to search for suitable films by surveying 
existing theatrical and nontheatri- 
cal motion-picture productions. Large 
quantities of footage were reviewed from 
varied sources. More than 4,100 sub- 
jects, representing 7,000,000 feet of film, 
have been covered. It was possible to 
acquire pictures (usually without ex- 
pense) that had been made for varied 
purposes, re-edit them‘to get across the 
essential point in the other Americas, 
and rescore them with Spanish or Por- 
tuguese soundtracks, thus saving a great 
amount of money by utilizing existing 
film. (This survey of existing material 
is one of the most complete in existence 
and has proved highly valuable to other 
Government organizations, as well as to 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs.) 

Sources of material were numerous: 
the major motion-picture companies; 
nontheatrical film producers; govern- 
mental agencies; and various institu- 
tions, foundations, and organizations 
such as the American Public Health As- 
sociation, the American College of 
Surgeons, the National Tuberculosis As- 
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sociation, the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and the National Geographic 
Society. 

Through the cooperation of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, the Motion Picture Division of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs ob- 
tained from the major Hollywood pro- 
ducers, without, charge, the 16-mm. 
nontheatrical rights to selected short 
subjects for distribution in the other 
American republics. Some of the insti- 
tutions named above likewise waived 
nontheatrical rights for such distribu- 
tion. Thus was made available to the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs some of 
the finest short subjects without produc- 
tion cost. In many instances, the Holly- 
wood companies have provided Spanish 
and Portuguese sound tracks, thus elimi- 
nating costs of adapting the films for th’s 
use. 

More than 103 films have also been ob- 
tained from other agencies: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, United States Public Health 
Service, and the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Producers of films sponsored by 
industrial and commercial organizations 
have not only given rights to distribute 
their films, but also have defrayed the 
cost ef adapting their productions in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Further fol- 
lowing its policy of utilizing existing 
agencies and materials, the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, instead of setting 
up its own organization to do the techni- 
cal work of reviewing, cutting, editing, 
and soundtracking of film, entered into 
contracts with laboratories for this work, 
as well as for the printing of pictures at 
lower rates than have heretofore been 
granted. 

The principal contract has been one 
with the Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. This contract 
provided for the use of the Film Library 
Staff, the use of its technical experts, pro- 
jection rooms, offices, equipment, and 
— to its library of 100,000,000. feet of 

Im. 


Royalties Waived 


One manufacturing company waived 
sound-processing royalties on pictures 
distributed by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. The same company has also 
waived royalties for re-recording of 
phonograph records used in making 
music tracks for O. 1. A: A. films. Waiv- 
ers’ have also been obtained from the 
three other manufacturers of records re- 
recorded for these pictures. 

The American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers waived all royal- 
ties on behalf of the organization and its 
members when music owned by ASCAP 
has been used by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. The major Holly- 
wood studios have frequently made avail- 
able to the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs appropriate music. tracks for its 
use without cost. — 

Despite the large bulk of material re- 
viewed, it was still difficult in some in- 
stances to secure films on specific sub- 
jects in which the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs was interested. Directors of 
the film program first located all avail- 
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able footage on a particular subject made 
in this country, screened it, and decided 
whether the material content was appro- 


priate. If it was, the footage was re- 
edited and rescored in Spanish and 
Portuguese. Too often, however, films 


were not adequate for the purpose. 
When the proper material was not avail- 
able, the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
either used existing footage supple- 
mented by new shots, produced an origi- 
nal film, or contracted with a private 
company for new productions. 


Outstanding Example 


Perhaps the best illustration of what 
can be done to cement inter-American 
relations through motion pictures is the 
Disney feature, “Saludos Amigos.” In 
this case a private producer was engaged 
by contract to create a particular film. 
The idea was conceived by officials of the 
O. I. A. A. Motion Picture Division, and 
the Office sponsored the trip of Disney 
and his artists through South America. 
The film is not only accurate in every 
detail, it is also appealing and wholly 
entertaining. It has done much to make 
us interested in our neighbors, and to 
make them feel and appreciate that in- 
terest. The O.I. A. A. recognized the un- 
usual fascination of the Disney anima- 
tions as an ideal technique for its pur- 
pose. “Saludos Amigos” went further: 
it was a combination of animation and 
live action, an exciting combination of 
the real and the imaginative. Its suc- 
cess in the United States, theatrically 
distributed, is good proof of its delight- 
ful ability to recapture for us the tempo 
of the peoples about which it dealt. The 
song “Aguarela do Brasil’ became so 
popular in the United States that it 
reached first place on the Hit Parade. 
The four sequences of “Saludos Ami- 
gos’”—one on Peru and Bolivia, and 
others on Argentina, Chile, and Bra- 
zil—immeasurably pleased the peoples 





©. 1. A. A. phote 
A scientific audience finds that the film presents significant facts. 


and governments of those countries, 
Evidence of how highly it was regarded 
was the fact that the wives of the Presi- 
dents in two of these countries sponsored 
the openings of the film there. Disney 
recently completed making a new feature 
to bring the same type of good will, “Tres 
Caballeros’—relating further adventures 
of Donald Duck with’ his friend of “Sa- 
ludos Amigos,” Jose Carioca, and intro- 
ducing a new pal, Panchito, the Mexican 
cowboy. Jose Carioca, the enchanting 
new character created by Walt Disney, 
has already become known and loved by 
millions here. Colorful Mexican and 
Brazilian landscape scenes now mingle 
with beguiling cartoons. 

Success in instruction by animation 
has given rise to a further Disney inno- 
vation: the literacy film. It is hoped 
that the teaching of reading in Spanish 
and Portuguese to illiterates by 16-mm. 
motion pictures can augment school 
programs in the other Americas. The 
Office of Inter-American Affairs repre- 
sentatives, aided by education authori- 
ties there, are testing samples at present. 


“Documents for Posterity” 


Also under contract to produce films 
for the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
is Julian Bryan, film producer who has 
made an individual contribution to the 
cause of the 16-mm. film. The Office 
of Inter-American Affairs found little 
material on the other American repub- 
lics for ultimate distribution in the 
United States. Mr. Bryan, among others, 
contracted to produce films about our 
neighbors to the south, traveling 
through Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, Pan- 
ama, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. The 
result is a record of life in our neighbor- 
ing nations in a manner calculated t0 
make us understand it much better. 
Here are documents indeed for posterity. 
With unexcelled photography, they ex- 
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Kids are kids the world over—and they just love the movies. 


plain industrial processes and progress, 
social customs and changes, religious 
background, growth of favorable labor 
conditions, modern Agricultural im- 
provements. 


Change After Pearl Harbor 


After December 7, 1941, the motion- 
picture program effected a radical change 
in the type of nontheatrical pictures it 
sponsored. Emphasis was placed on 
military and propaganda subjects, in ad- 
dition to many anti-Axis and civilian- 
defense subjects already under way. 
“Victory for the Americas,” a report on 
United States war production, made by 
a Hollywood news-reel firm for the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs from a 
Motion Picture Division script, by 1943 
had been seen by more people in Latin 
America than any other single film. It 
had played in virtually every theater 
south of the Rio Grande. The Office 
of Inter-American Affairs had pointed 
out the Axis menace to freedom in such 
films as “Der Fuehrer’s Face,” “Educa- 
tion for Death,” “Mr. Blabbermouth,” 
how morale-destroying rumors are set 
going by fifth columnists and passed on 
by stupid and sometimes disloyal citi- 
zens, and “We Refuse to Die,” the story 
of Lidice. It prepared for civilian de- 
fense in “Don’t Talk” and “Your Air- 
Raid Warden.” Film after film was 
brought into the program depicting the 
joint gigantic war effort of the Ameri- 
cas—emphasizing again and again why 
we were fighting, why we should stick 
together fighting, how and where we are 
fighting. 

The forces behind the war effort: the 
production miracles—‘A Ship is Born,” 
“Firepower,” “Machine Maker;” and the 
American ideals behind the forces behind 
the war effort are exemplified in the well- 
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known “Why We Fight” series produced 
by Frank Capra, as well as “Democracy 
in Action” and “It’s Everybody’s War.” 
These demonstrate the interdependence 
of nations, giving a greater realization 
that all Americans, above and below our 
border, must contribute to the extent of 
their abilities to win the war. The re- 
cently released “Gracias Amigos,” edited 
by Frank Donovan for the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs and narrated by 
Lowell Thomas, says “Thanks, Neigh- 
bor,” pictorially retraces the outstanding 
contributions of our friends in Mexico, 
Central America, the Caribbean, and 
South America. Our indebtedness for 
critically needed raw materials to be ab- 
sorbed by our industries, friendly mili- 
tary and naval bases made available to 
us, cooperation in hunting down enemy 
submarines, and Brazilian troops beside 
our own soldiers gave unquestionable 
justification for this film. New pictures 
planned are “The Truth About the Japa- 
nese,” “Japanese Menace to Latin Ameri- 
can Economics,” and the like. They will 
also attempt to inform the other Ameri- 
can republics of the vast consumer needs 
of areas devastated in battle, pointing 
out the growing demands the world over 
which must receive every consideration. 
Brazil’s own war-effort story is the 
subject of special attention in a group 
of 16 documentaries made by Lieutenant 
Commander Gregg Toland and Lieuten- 
ant Commander Sam Engel (both for- 
merly of Hollywood) for the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in collaboration 
with the Office of Strategic Services. 
Amazing expansion in “Sao Paulo,” prin- 
cipal industrial city of South America, is 
a tale worthy of the photographic genius 
assigned to it. The socially, scien- 
tifically, agriculturally, and industrially 
modern Sao Paulo can well give North 
Americans something to think about. 
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For the record: The Office of Inter- 
American Affairs finds the volume of pic- 
tures sponsored by it growing to large 
and satisfying proportions between 1940 
and 1944. At present O. IL. A. A. credits 
428 films to its program, 275 of which are 
in distribution in the other Americas to- 
gether with 70 in the United States. 


Immensely Varied Subjects 


Subjects in this program have so far 
been only briefly sketched. War pic- 
tures were ample, true, but others por- 
trayed the artistic, musical and literary 
background of the United States, the tal- 
ents of its people, further counteracting 
Axis propagandists who characterize us 
as a nation of businessmen and indus- 
trialists. A few titles: “This Amazing 
America” (story of round-America trip 
by bus), “Music Masters,” “Art Discovers 
America,” “Old and Modern New Orle- 
ans,” “California Junior Symphony.” 
These are closely allied to pictures show- 
ing the respect held in this country for 
family life, pioneer ideals, inventive gen- 
ius, social progress and interests of the 
people of the United States in the welfare 
of the other republics. “North American 
Boy” tells of a day in the life of a school- 
boy; a series entitled “The Town,” the 
life of the “County Agent,” “The Teach- 
er,” “The Doctor,” “The Craftsman.” 

Industrial achievements as examples 
of United States enterprise and coopera- 
tion between the industries of this nation 
and others in the hemisphere are among 
the featured subjects widely circulated in 
this program. “Steel,” “Man’s Servant,” 
“Aluminum and the Two Americas,” 
“This Plastic Age,” “Power for the Amer- 
icas,”’ require no explanation of content 
and purpose. Prints of “Safety in Rail- 
roading” (for railroad employees) were 
rescored for use by Mexican railways, 
busy making their contribution to the 
war effort. 

Where solid documentary films were 
used in programs in the other Americas, 
occasional entertaining shorts were em- 
ployed as fillers-in. O.I. A. A. adapted 
“Gymnastics,” “Forty Boys and a Song,” 
“The Day is New,” “Art of Skiing,” 
“Super Athletes,” “How to Fish,” “How 
to Swim,” “Olympic Champions,” “Train- 
ing Police Horses,” “American Saddle 
Horses,” “Points on Arrows,” “Sword 
Fishing,” “The Seeing Eye.” 

At the inception of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, the need for Latin 
American strategical materials, whose 
supply should be developed to full pro- 
ductivity, and the possibility that our 
military forces would necessarily be sent 
down for defense purposes spotlighted 
the hazards of tropical disease as a major 
factor in any plans we made. A public- 
health and sanitation program was 
mapped out in the areas of strategic im- 
portance relating to the existing health 
menace. Motion pictures were called 
upon to supplement this undertaking. 
Again it was necessary to reach peoples 
of the other Americas, to explain our 
cooperation in improving sanitation 
standards. Here also the films must be 
clear and as interesting as possible for 
the greatest number of people. 
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~ Health and Food 


For showing to professional groups a 
series of 66 medical films is now being 
assembled for the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs by the American College of 
Surgeons and, scheduled for completion 
this year, will constitute an important 
addition to the program. Several of the 
films already have been delivered and 
widely exhibited to medical schools, 
medical societies, and physicians of the 
other American republics. The purpose 
of this project is to share with the other 
Americas the benefits of this compara- 
tively new and extremely effective 
method of disseminating medical knowl- 
edge and of depicting the latest surgical 
techniques. Subjects are grouped under 
such general headings as blood and blood 
vessels, bones, joints, muscles and ten- 
dons, diaphragm, heart, kidney, obstet- 
rics, trachea and lungs. 

Food was another factor. The absence 
of shipping facilities and presence of 
large concentrations of U. S. troops and 
naval personnel, rubber workers and 
workers producing other strategic mate- 
rials, gave rise to a food-supply program 
in the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
to stimulate local agricultural produc- 
tion in various neighboring countries. 
Domestic food problems of the Caribbean 
were serious and in many areas crucial. 
Many of our southern neighbors do not 
have a sufficiently balanced diet today. 
Productively speaking, the story of food 
and the challenge of food is the story 
and the challenge of farming. 

In much of this hemisphere Americans 
have entered into a new era of agricul- 
ture, an era which accents the logical 
and scientific opportunities for the 
American production of all great and 
necessary food crops, even those which 
formerly were imported from other parts 
of the world. It is also an era which 
accentuates the need for better diversi- 
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Transporting projection equipment during a gasoline shortage in Brazil. 


fication of crops, for the home produc- 
tion of nutritious food crops. 

Motion pictures of value produced by 
O. I. A. A. are “Elemental Irrigation,” 
a document setting forth certain basic 
principles for proficient irrigation from 
existing water supply available to the 
essential fields (material has been se- 
lected which is commonly and readily 
applicable to conditions in all or any of 
the Americas where basic irrigation is 
possible or practicable); “Dry-Land 
Farming,” an exposition of the best 
proved techniques of dry-land agricul- 
ture for the fallow field, which next year 
becomes the producing field (approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the tilled land 
of the Western Hemisphere is dry land, 
that is, its annual rainfall is not more 
than 20 inches per year); “Farmstead 
Sanitation,” highlighting simple ways of 
keeping the rural home and farmstead 
free of uninvited insects and bacteriolog- 
ical pests. 


Picturesque Phases 


The story of O. I. A. A. film distribu- 
tion is equally as dramatic as that of 
production. Almost entirely through the 
efforts of the O. I. A. A. a nontheatrical 
audience in the other American repub- 
lics has developed to the tune of almost 
4,000,000 persons a month witnessing 
these films at nearly 8,000 showings. Ex- 
hibitions are given by caravan exhibitors, 
traveling from town to town and to re- 
mote areas via motor trucks and boats. 
In many instances streams were forded, 
horses and buggies were drafted into 
use in consequence of lack of gasoline. 
Electric current was sometimes so ir- 
regular and unreliable that it was nec- 
essary for the operator to be prepared 
for every contingency by taking along 
a generator, transformer, and condenser. 
Programs are arranged by Coordination 
Committees of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in cooperation with the local 
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Missions and other interested parties, 
such as the government in the particular 
area concerned. It is possible to direct 
appeals to special groups, as the need 
may be. O. I. A. A. has been forced to 
export its own projectors for this activ- 
ity, because of the lack of them in the 
other Americas, and to provide experi- 
enced projectionists to see that the 
programs are properly carried out. 

United States distribution of the Of- 
fice’s pictures is comparatively easy. 
More than 50,000,000 people have seen 
the 70 subjects released here. Arrange- 
ments have been made with many State 
and city school systems in the United 
States for O. I. A. A. films to be seen by 
every student. Prints are distributed to 
105 selected depositories, charged with 
the responsibility for obtaining maximum 
distribution in their respective territories. 
Records are maintained of showings, au- 
dience reactions and recommendations, 
both in the United States and the other 
Americas. 


Rather See Movies Than Eat 


Reception has been enthusiastic. Film 
operators traveling into interior cities of 
the other American Republics have met 
with tremendous success. There are of- 
ten gatherings of enormous size present 
in each city. Letters come expressing 
appreciation on behalf of their people 
for these exhibitions. On one trip to 
Pilar, a town situated on the Paraguay 
River in the southwestern tip of Para- 
guay, the operator reports: 

“Films were first shown to selected 
audiences, but they proved so popular 
that others were anxious to see them also 
and a public showing was arranged in 
the afternoon at the Hotel Pachi. I 
counted 200 people. Although it was 
raining unmercifully outside, the room 
was packed. Some stayed over without 
leaving for dinner until the evening show. 
They preferred seeing movies to eating. 
Every show in this place has been a 
triumph, but this one I think reached the 
limit. As I returned to the hotel, I 
could hear the sound of the crowd from 
a long way off. When I arrived everyone 
recognized me and started shouting. I 
could hardly reach the projector. 

“T had a small U. S.-flag attached to 
the projector as a sort of defining mascot, 
but a good sefora boldly took it away 
from me, saying ‘You can get another 
one.” When the other people saw the 
flag they fell upon me yelling, ‘We want 
flags!’ I promised to send some. At the 
end, a girl named Silvana Alcarez pre- 
sented me with a bouquet of flowers— 
six roses the color of blood. All day long 
I was the object of hundreds of ques- 
tions. Everywhere I went a crowd of 
little boys tagged along after me until I 
resembled a circus clown at whom every- 
one stares. ‘Where is the show tonight?’ 
‘When are you leaving?’ ‘Please give 
me a flag.’”’ 


“A Great Triumph” 


At Paraguari, another town in Para- 
guay, the operator questioned the mayor, 
Sefior Barchello, as to what he thought 
of our case and what the people of his 
city thought about the pictures. “I see 
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a truly sympathetic motive for diverting 
and instructing, and believe me, that is 
rare in these parts! I feel very pleased 
because this will be a _ great tri- 
umph. ... You must know I am a 
great friend of the United States. 
.. . As a professor of the Normal Col- 
lege, the National College, and the School 
of Accountancy, I have always preached 
democracy. I think that my students 
have listened to me, because they are all 
here. Tell them... that here in Para- 
guari we are 100 percent pro-Allied, be- 
cause we are all Americans and proud 
of it.” 

Before the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs organized a film program in Bra- 
vil, the German-owned Bayer Chemical 
Co. for many years indulged in showing 
propaganda films to the military forces, 
hospitals, professional people, and 
others. This was done with completely 
equipped trucks including projectors, 
sound boxes, screens, generators, trans- 
formers, and sleeping quarters for three 
men. These trucks covered the interior 
cities, large cities, and government insti- 
tutions. As a result, feeling for Germany 
became so strong that even today there 
are many instances where it is difficult to 
change this opinion. 

After the beginning of this 16-mm. 
program, leading officers, government 
officials, and public figures of Brazil fre- 
quently suggested it would be well for 
the United States to initiate this means 
of disseminating information to show life 
in the United States under wartime con- 
ditions, and the war effort. Practically 
all officials of Brazil, the bulwark of the 
armed forces, together with hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers, have seen these 
films with magnificent results—so much 
so that the Minister of War has re- 
quested films to help in the training of 
Brazil’s armed forces. 


Reaching Remote Regions 


In the interior cities where the news- 
papers give little space to the war and 
few people have radios, the people are 
not as war-minded as they are in the 
large cities. It is here that the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs is reaching more 
and more people, to illustrate how the 
rubber they are gathering is being made 
into tires for hundreds of thousands of 
planes, cannons, gun carriages, trucks; 
the minerals for machinery; and the 
tropical Amazon plants for drugs. Pro- 
grams are being organized routing oper- 
ators along the Amazon where under the 
most difficult conditions men are gather- 
ing rubber for shipment to the United 
States. 

The loneliness of these men at remote 
camps, away from all civilization, makes 
it imperative that an organized system 
of film entertainment be made available 
if we are to make them contented enough 
to stay at the difficult and hazardous 
work in which they are engaged. 


Surring News Reels Shown 


Through the cooperation of the armed 
forces, the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the five major news-reel com- 
panies of New York, motion-picture news 
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reels today are presenting to audiences 
in the other Americas some of the most 
stirring news pictures ever recorded by a 
camera. 

Approximately 16,000,000 persons a 
week in the other Americas view United 
States news reels released by the news- 
reel companies through commercial 
channels. More than 2,000,000 persons 
each week see the same outstanding sub- 
jects through O. I. A. A.’s nontheatrical 
outlets in the same countries. 

By arrangement with the Army Signal 
Corps, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the special pool made up by news-reel 
cameramen, thousands of feet of film are 
flown from all theaters of war to Wash- 
ington each week. Here the news-reel 
representatives, together with a repre- 
sentative of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs news-reel division, select the best 
available pictures for distribution in the 
other Americas. 

These pictures then are rushed to the 
five news-reel companies in New York, 
where they are made up into reels and 
scored in Spanish and Portuguese. Com- 
mercial-size reels are sent to the other 
Americas by the news-reel companies 
for theatrical showing, while the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs sends out a 
special 16-mm. reel to Coordination 
Committees and other nontheatrical 
outlets. 

Today hundreds of cameramen are at 
all fronts, as well as on the Navy ships 
at sea. Some high lights of the past 
year’s news-reel coverage have been the 
Allied landings in Sicily and Italy, the 
last fight of the U. S. S. Hornet, the New 
Guinea campaign, the battle of Tafawa, 
Teheran, the landings in France, the lib- 
eration of Paris, the capture of Brussels, 
and the landing of the Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Force in Italy. 

In addition to these war pictures, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs includes 
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many pictures of inter-American inter- 
est. The news-reel division provides spe- 
cial coverage for inter-American events 
both in this country and in the other 
Americas. Coverage of this type has now 
included the United States visits of 
Cuban President-Elect Grau San Martin 
and Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel 
Padilla, Cuba’s presidential elections, the 
training of Brazilian pilots and Mexican 
soldiers in this country, and National 
American Legion Commander Warren 
Atherton’s trip to Central and South 
America. 

A weekly news-reel round-up on the 
other American republics, compiled by 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
news-reel division, is shown in news-reel 
theaters throughout the United States. 


Foreign Trade Will Benefit 


The whole motion-picture campaign 
outlined in the foregoing pages may not 
appear to have an immediate relation- 
ship to the field of foreign trade—but 
that it will have, ultimately, a highly 
beneficial effeet in stimulating and broad- 
ening the Latin-American markets for 
United States merchandise may be re- 
garded as a certainty. Through this 
elaborate program for the showing of 
engrossing films, of an informative and 
entertaining nature, to countless au- 
diences “below the border,” the Latin 
Americans become much more intimately 
familiar with our ways of life in this 
country; and the sight of our products 
in actual use—our manifold conven- 
iences, mechanical contrivances, and in- 
strumentalities of comfort and pleas- 
ure—arouse inevitably a favorable dis- 
position toward American goods and, in 
many cases, an active desire to possess 
similar articles for one’s self. The net 
result will assuredly be advantageous to 
foreign-trade interests. 





O. I, A. A. photo 


Modern housing project in Chile. The film program discussed in this article makes other 
republics familiar with achievements such as this. 
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anada’s Wool Output 
Hits New Peak in 1944 


Steady Gains Since 1939 Were Climaxed Last Year, 


And Export Shipments Reached Unprecedented Level 


ODUCTION OF WOOL in Canada 

is a problem of long standing, and, 
although each succeeding generation has 
put forth an effort to increase the output, 
only moderate success has so far been 
achieved. In 1939, both sheep popula- 
tion and wool production remained at 
practically the same level they had occu- 
pied for the past 70 years. Since the war, 
and perhaps largely because of it, slow 
but steady gains have been made. In 
1944, production reached a new peak of 
19,279,000 pounds, grease basis, which, 
though far short of the ultimate goal of 
26,000,000 pounds, is at least a step in 
the right direction. 


Production 


Of the total production of wool in 1944, 
shorn wool accounted for 15,128,000 
pounds, calculated at the rate of 7.5 
pounds per fieece from 2,006,600 sheep. 
Both the number of sheep shorn and the 
production of shorn wool were record 
figures in the history of Canada’s wool 
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industry. Pulled wool amounted to 4,- 
151,000 pounds which, based on the Wool 
Board’s final figure for 1942 adjusted 
for subsequent increases in inspected 
slaughterings of sheep and lambs, was 
the highest since 1933. 

In Ontario and Manitoba, shorn-wool 
production was slightly less in 1944 than 
in 1943 primarily because of the lower 
weight per fleece in those areas. Such 
decreases, however, were more than off- 
set by the greater number of sheep shorn 
and by the increased yields per fleece in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Production 
by Provinces for 1944 and comparable 
figures for 1943 are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

Wool production in 1945 is expected to 
be about equal to that of 1944, inasmuch 
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Sheep drinking at foothill lake, western Canada. 
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as the number of sheep and lambs on 
farms in December 1944 was believed to 
have been approximately the same as in 
the preceding year. The number of 
sheep shorn usually is about 75 percent 
of the total number on farms as of the 
preceding December. 


Sheep Registrations 


Purebred sheep registrations rose to 
20,142 in 1944 compared with 11,000 to 
15,000 annually during the decade ended 
in 1940. Some of these, as usual, repre- 
sented purebred sheep sent to the United 
States for breeding purposes. About 
3,500 purebred sheep (not necessarily all 
registered) were exported to all destina- 
tions in 1944. 

Medium-wooled breeds have con- 
sistently comprised most of the registra- 
tions of purebred sheep in Canada. 
Among them, Suffolk has attained 
steadily increasing numerical superior- 
ity, chiefly at the expense of Oxford 
Down. Hampshire registrations also in- 
creased notably in 1944, whereas the 
number of Shropshire registrations 
decreased. 

Among the long-wooled breeds, Leices- 
ter is by far the most important, but 
registrations of this breed and others of 
similar wool characteristics showed no 
appreciable gain in 1944. 

Despite the importance of fine-wooled 
sheep in the southwestern part of the 
Prairie Provinces, registrations of pure- 
bred Rambouillet and other fine-wooled 
breeds continue to be relatively unim- 
portant. 


Government Subsidies 


To encourage the production of do- 
mestic wool, the Dominion Government 
will continue to pay half the cost of 4 
bonus of 4 cents per pound for all clean 
grades of wool grown in Provinces which 
agree to pay the other half. Only Mani- 
toba and British Columbia failed to par- 
ticipate in 1944, and as of the first of 
March they had not committed them- 
selves to participation in 1945. One of 
the Maritime Provinces pays a small ad- 
ditional subsidy to its wool farmers. 

The Dominion Government also will 
continue to sponsor an increase in sheep 
population, first, by paying freight 
charges on ewes and ewe lambs to any 
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part of Canada, and, second, by purchas- 4 
jng purebred rams which can be loaned 7 
out to farmers establishing new flocks f 
of at least 15 ewes. i 
Prices q 
All Canadian wool is purchased by the i 
Dominion Government and is graded 4 
and sold at prices fixed by the Wool 
Board for the duration of the war and q 
for one season thereafter. No changes i 
have been made in the price scale since i 
it was established in March 1942, except : 
for some further segregation of qualities q 
of minor importance. Disregarding ‘ 
price subsidies, Western Range wool of 4 
Choice grade is priced at from 24 to 28 
cents, according to fineness and clean 
content; Western Domestic wool of 
Bright grade ranges from 25 to 29 cents; 
and the lighter shrinking Eastern Do- 
9S On mestic wool is priced at from 28 to 33 
7 cents—all f. o. b. registered warehouse. 
as in 
r ¢ Consumption 
recent 
f the Although employment in the wool- 
yarns and cloth industry continued to 
decline in 1944, consumption of raw ma- 
terial probably did not change in the 
same proportion, because of variations 
se to in the hours worked per employee and . i Ys e 
100 to also in the skill and efficiency of the Courtesy Canadian Information Board 
ended workers. Actual consumption in 1944 Some Canadian sheep grow so much wool that it cuts off vision. Here a light shearing is 
‘epre- cannot be precisely determined at. this being given those in need of it. 
Inited point because wool-stocks data are not 3 
About published; however, it-is known that 
ily all important changes have occurred in ports which had been processed no fur- pounds, and those of worsteds and serges 
stina- Canada’s wool-stock position during the ther than tops or noils, and all have been have been steady at approximately 
war years. converted to a grease basis. 5,000,000 pounds. Tweeds generally ac- 
con- In the peak year, 1942, mills used It is significant to note that of Candda’s count for another 1,000,000 pounds per 
‘istra- 40,000,000 pounds of raw wool, grease total wool consumption, less than year. Other fabrics and clothing of wool 
nada. basis, and 14,000,000 pounds of tops, and 10,000,000 pounds normally is of domes- aggregate perhaps 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
-ained turned out 43,000,000 pounds of woolen tic origin. pounds. Thus, imports of wool items 
erior- yarn and 15,000,000 pounds of worsted further processed than tops and noils 
yxford | yarn. Also there was used in Canadian Imports and Exports have averaged around 13,000,000 pounds 
so in- mills in 1942 some 50,000,000 pounds of per year which in terms of grease wool 
's the yarns, wastes, shoddy, rags, clippings, Most of Canada’s wool requirements would be about 26,000,000 pounds. This 
ations and similar semimanufactures, but most are met by imports. These rose steadily is exclusive of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
of the latter is obviously twice-counted from an average of 33,000,000 pounds in square feet of imported carpets and rugs 
eices- material. the early thirties to more than 50,000,000 representing possibly another 1,000,000 
t, but Assuming that changes in carry-over pounds in the 5 latest prewar years. or 2,000,000 pounds of wool in the grease. 
ers of were immaterial in prewar years, con- Extremely heavy importations occurred Exports of Canadian wool over the last 
ed no sumption can be said to have risen from in 1942 and again in 1843, over 100,000,000 10 or 15 years have averaged about one- 
approximately 36,000,000 pounds in 1930 pounds in each, but because of an ap- third of the domestic production. Cer- 
vooled | 056,000,000 pounds in 1935 andtonearly —_— parent slackening of militarydemandsin tain types of highly lustrous wools seem- 
of the 65,000,000 pounds in 1939. During the 1944 only 52,690,000 pounds of wool, tops, ingly are marketable to better advantage 
pure- 5-year period, 1940-44, because of heavy noils, and white garnetted wool waste in the United States, and Canadian 
vooled military requirements, consumption rose were admitted in that year. The de- manufacturers often prefer to buy 
unim- to an average of more than 100,000,000 cline in imports of grease wool from New blended tops more precisely suited to 
pounds; that is, including one-fifth of Zealand was extreme. their needs than can be produced from 
any net increase in stocks during those Canada’s annual imports of yarns have the wools available in Canada. 
years. The above figures include im- consistently averaged about 2,500,000 In 1944, exports of Canadian wool rose 
to an unprecedented level of 15,520,000 
of do- Canadian Shorn-Wool Production by Provinces pounds, as compared with 3,000,000 
nmest — or wr in other xirgg years. Re- 
t of a Shee * tel , exports of foreign wool increased to 
| clean : Com doewniy Pont aya ne Pe Seer npc A 2,576,000 pounds. All figures are in terms 
which Provinces —_— panei of grease wool. 
Mani- 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 : 
‘© par- — W ool-Cloth Production 
irst of {yince Edward Island ; a 80.3 30.8 7.0 6.9 212 212 Weelselotin isttlnes to tice i 
them- POOSE . | «== -+- . 87. ! 0 .0 526 525 ool-cloth production in Canada dur- 
ne cr] ged] ad) 88) a2 | 190] genr sd _-:1944 totaled about 25,000,000 yards, 
all ad- Catario. sindicaowyeiiednanhanta 375.8 | 376.0 8.0 7.7 3,006 | 2, 895 nearly 3,000,000 yards less than the rec- 
rmene 9) Mamoba “| MAU} itd] £2) £8) ba] 218) ord production achieved in 1942. War 
30 will Alberta. . sia ince 511. 5 577.6 8.0 8.5 4, 092 4.910 requirements continued to press heavily 
sheep f British Columbia eevececeeeeneene-| 70] 859) 7.4] 7.5 548 | 644 upon the capacity of the Canadian textile 
freight Total : i __.| 1,866.6 | 2,006.6 7.5 75 | ~ 13,929 | 15, 128 industry, absorbing about 20 percent of 
to any (Continued on p. 48) 
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KARA-TAU’S Billion 
ons of Phosphate Rock 


Presence of Astonishingly Big Deposits in Central Asia 
Places Soviet Union in Singularly Advantageous Position 
-As Regards Accessible Fertilizers for Farm Development : 


N BOTH QUANTITY AND QUALITY, 

the phosphorite deposits of Kara-Tau 
(in Kazakhstan, central Soviet Asia) are 
the richest so far found in the Soviet 
Union and rank with the best of the 
known world deposits. With reserves 
totaling 1,000,000,000 tons, these re- 
sources are of especial significance to 
the agriculture of the U. S. S. R—a 
highly industrialized agriculture, oper- 
ated on a larger scale than any other, 
and of great importance economically 
and politically. 

Prior to World War I some mining of 
phosphate rock was done in Podolia 
(Ukraine) and Bessarabia. This output 
was small, however, and rock from North 
Africa was used principally for the man- 
ufacture of superphosphates. Later, do- 
mestic raw materials were utilized to a 
greater extent, but those then exploited 
were not of high grade. 


Discovery of New Deposits 


The discovery of the rich apatite de- 
posits at Khibiny, on the Kola Peninsula 
in the extreme northwestern part of the 
U. S. S. R., opened up vast resources. A 
huge industry centered there, the Penin- 
sula becoming a leading source of ferti- 
lizer material. 

From these Khibiny reserves, fertilizer 
industries have used large quantities of 
rock and treated-apatite concentrates, 
necessitating the shipment of vast 
amounts of both raw materials and ferti- 
lizers over long hauls. Ranking first in 
reserves of raw phosphorites, Russia has 
nevertheless spent huge sums in hauling 
millions of tons of fertilizer thousands 
of miles over an always heavily burdened 
transportation system. Phosphate ferti- 
lizers have had to be shipped from the 
extreme northwestern part of the U. S. 
S. R. to Central Asia, a distance of 3,000 
to 3,700 miles. This difficulty furnished 
the stimulus for wide-scale prospecting 
for phosphorite deposits nearer to Cen- 
tral Asia. Such work became especially 
important after the beginning of the 
war, when all economies in transporta- 
tion became essential. Wartime de- 
mands on Russia’s railway system have 
made it difficult to transport to Central 
Asia the former large volume of ferti- 


By Vircinta Kinnarp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


lizers, and the shortage of these mate- 
rials has hampered agriculture in that 
region. 


Accessibility of Kara-Tau 


Millions of ton-miles can be saved 
annually by the accessibility of the Kara- 
Tau resources, and the principal rail 
lines relieved of much of this traffic load. 
The Turkestan-Siberian Railway is only 
125 miles from the reserves, and the con- 
struction of a short connecting line will 
reduce shipping distances to a fraction 
of the former haul. 

These deposits occur in the Kara-Tau 
range in Dzhambul Oblast in southern 
Kazakhstan, a vast area resembling Col- 
orado, New Mexico, and Arizona, al- 
though somewhat nearer sea _ level. 
Similarity extends beyond climate— 
stock raising and the mining of nonfer- 
rous metals are of importance in both 
regions. Kazakhstan Republic is four 
times the size of Texas; it is six times as 
large as the Ukraine, though its popula- 
tion is only one-fifth as great. The peo- 
ple are chiefly Kazakhs, whose principal 
occupation for centuries has been cattle 
raising. 

However, until geological explorations 
focused attention on its unused poten- 
tialities, Kazakhstan was an isolated, 
almost roadless region, whose huge min- 
eral resources were untapped. Except 
for two railroads which crossed the 
fringes of the Republic, only camel cara- 
vans traversed its vast expanse. But 
already much has been accomplished in 
opening up its great wealth, including 
completion of 3,000 miles of railroad to 
form the nucleus of a transportation 
system. Kazakhstan is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the Soviet Union’s most im- 
portant centers of nonferrous mining. 
In addition to its phosphates, it contains 
some of Russia’s largest deposits of lead 
and copper and important quantities of 
coal and petroleum. 

Discovery of the phosphate-rock de- 
posits in southern Kazakhstan was made 
in 1936. These deposits are 55 miles 


northwest of Dzhambul, extending in a 
narrow line for more than 60 miles. The 
material does not appear in isolated 
veins, but in thick, continuous seams, 
unlike deposits discovered previously 
which contain impurities. The average 
thickness of these seams is from 33 to 38 
feet, but some are twice the latter figure, 
Earlier opinion was that phosphate re- 
sources existed only in European Russia, 
therefore particular interest was at- 
tached to the finding of the Kara-Tau 
deposits. 


Prospecting Encouraged 


This interest naturally encouraged 
additional prospecting; and in 1937 ex- 
tensive deposits of high-quality stratified 
phosphorites were located in the north- 
western part of the Kara-Tau range in 
the basin of the Kok-su and Uch-Bas 
Rivers. A preliminary report in 1937 by 
the director of the Scientific Research 
Institute for Fertilizers revealed the 
phosphoric anhydride content as 28 to 32 
percent, or 61 to 70 percent BPL (bone 
phosphate of lime). A prospecting base 
was established in 1938, and further ex- 
ploration uncovered other deposits— 
chiefly in the southeastern part of the 
range at Ak-Sai and Chulak-Tau and in 
the northwest at Dzhany-Tas. More 
than 350 deposits are now known to exist. 

During this preliminary work, samples 
were sent to Moscow for scientific analy- 
sis. Then in 1938 a research institute 
tested ores from Kok-su, one of the most 
promising parts of the deposit. Average 
content of P.O; was 28 percent; the ores 
are easily treated, having a very low pro- 
portion of iron and aluminum—not more 
than 2 to 2.5 percent. 

Deposits cut across the range in several 
parallel lines, extending from the large, 
fresh-water lake, Bilyu-Kul, in the 
southeast to the Baba-Ata River in the 
northwest. They have been followed 
along the entire length from Dzhetym- 
Choku Mountain up to the river. The 
Kara-Tau range consists of many small 
ridges separated by valleys running 
lengthwise, and a plain stretching to the 
northeast meets the Muyun-Kum desert. 
In the southeast all ridges except the 
extreme southwestern Kok-Dzhon wa- 
tershed terminate near Bilyu-Kul. The 
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phosphorite-bearing region is 3 to 6 miles 
wide in the southeastern section and 12 
to 16 miles in the northwestern. After 
extensive prospecting and exploratory 
work, the Kara-Tau region has been di- 
vided into 45 separate mining sections. 
Estimated reserves of these sections total 
more than 1,000,000,000 tons at accessible 
depths. 

Of this entire group, the five most val- 
uable sections in both quantity and qual- 
ity, are: Chulak-Tau, Ak-Sai, Kok-su, 
Dzhany-Tas, and Rok-Dzhon. Detailed 
investigation was made of the first three. 
However, since 1940 prospecting has been 
concentrated on the Chulak-Tau deposit, 
nearest to the railway, where geological 
and economic conditions offer advan- 
tages. The Kara-Tau mining and chem- 
ical combine carried out large-scale de- 
velopment of this section in 1942 and 
1943. Phosphorites in the Chulak-Tau 
deposit must be mined from under- 
ground; open-pit methods can be used 
on the upper seams to a depth of 110 to 
130 feet. Favorable mining conditions 
make it possible to dispense with undeér- 
ground timbers, a rare occurrence in 
phosphorite mines. 


Increased Demand 


The reorganization of Soviet agricul- 
ture on a mechanized basis has increased 
notably the demand for chemical ferti- 
lizers—their application being one of the 
most important elements in this program 
of scientific farming. Crop areas had 
increased to 338,000,000 acres in 1938 
from 282,500,000 in 1928, and the acreage 
planted to grain and technical crops has 
been vastly extended since the war. 

But even though Russia has ranked 
first in the world in planted area, crop 
yields were formerly the lowest in Eu- 
rope, owing principally to the lack of 
chemical fertilizers (before 1918, only 
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approximately 1.10 pounds per acre were 
used). In 1928 consumption of chemical 
fertilizers in the Soviet Union totaled 
300,300 tons, but by 1930 it had more 
than doubled—to 676,800 tons. By 1932 
the increase was almost fourfold—to 
1,139,300 tons. Soviet consumption of 
phosphate rock increased from 7,000 tons 
in 1925 to more than 1,000,000 tons in 
1938. Tests have shown that the use of 
phosphatic fertilizers has multiplied cot- 
ton yields—before 1914 the average yield 
of cotton was about 200 pounds per acre, 
but in 1940 it had risen to 712 pounds, an 
increase of more than 350 percent. 
Grain yields, too, have been substantially 
higher, increasing from 50 to as high as 
70 percent. The increase in the use of 
chemical fertilizers is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Russia’s Fertilizer Consumption in Years 
Preceding World War I and World 
War Il 





é 1936 (esti- 
Item 1913 mated) 


Metric tons | Metric tons 





Nitrates_____- ‘ ; 20, 000 477, 000 
Superphosphates ._ _- a 230, 000 1, 481, 000 
Ground phosphate rock - __--- 9, 000 577, 000 
PORRI AES  psineckece sunken 25, 000 445, 000 





Domestic Output Increased 


Along with this increased consumption 
has come an advance from thirteenth to 
first place in Europe in production of 
superphosphates, and most of this in- 
creased output has been used domesti- 
cally. Formerly as much as 55 percent 
of Russia’s superphosphate materials 
were imported. The Soviet Union has 
added phosphatic_and potash fertilizers, 
previously in the import group, to its list 
of export commodities. 





Courtesy Amtorg 


Picking cotton on a collective farm in Soviet Central Asia near the fertilizer-sources 


described in this article. 
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Production within the country, of raw 
materials needed for industrial expan- 
sion, is an essential phase of Soviet plan- 
ning. Likewise, the processing of mate- 
rial near the source, avoiding long and 
costly hauls, is a basic principle. In 
selecting factory sites, the accessibility 
of the material to be used has been a 


‘ determining factor. Creation of an im- 


portant phosphate industry based on the 
Kara-Tau deposits would represent fur- 
ther progress along these lines, providing 
for southern Russia the supplies now 
abundantly available in the North, at 
Khibiny, and so eliminating dependence 
on apatite from that region. 


Industrial Development 


Not only will the development of a 
fertilizer and chemical industry at Kara- 
Tau follow the principle of locating fac- 
tories near the source of their supplies, 
but it also will promote another phase of 
the general plan for industrial growth— 
greater progress along chemical lines in 
those regions formerly low in production 
of chemicals. Rather than concentra- 
tion of the chemical industry in a limited 
area, Soviet planning envisions the es- 
tablishment of a number of centers in 
many parts of the country. 

Such a center could well be organized 
in the Kara-Tau district, where condi- 
tions are favorable for the establishment 
of a chemical industry, one which could 
utilize (in addition to phosphorites and 
pyrites) sodium chloride, sodium and 
magnesium sulfate, limestone, gypsum, 
and celestite. In this same region where 
phosphorite seams have been prospected 
are also found deposits of Jurassic and 
anthracite coals, some of considerable 
value. Sodium sulfide, arsenic insecti- 
cides, gypsum and lime for use in con- 
struction, glass, pigments, and strontium 
preparations are among materials that 
could be produced in the region. Also, 
various types of fertilizers might be man- 
ufactured—sodium tetraphosphate, for 
example, since Tuz-Kul Lake near the 
celestite deposit in the Chulak-Tau re- 
gion has a high content of the needed 
sodium sulfate and sodium chloride. 

Sulfuric-acid plants are a necessary 
link in this project, and the problem of 
supplying the Kara-Tau group with the 
means for manufacturing large amounts 
of acid has not yet been solved. How- 
ever, there are a number of possible an- 
swers; as, for example: The utilization of 
the substantial reserves of sulfur-bearing 
minerals, such as polymetallic sulfide 
ores, and copper sulfides, as well as the 
deposits of pyrites and gypsum, which lie 
within the Central Asian republics and 
bordering regions; large quantities of the 
latter two also are found near the loca- 
tion selected for the fertilizer plant. 
Prospecting of the Achiktash pyrite de- 
posits; near the city of Dzhambul, placed 
reserves at many millions of tons, thus 
providing another potential supply of 
sulfur. A further source of sulfur is the 
polymetallic deposit in the mountains of 
Ozhungar Als-Tau, which will provide 
Kazakhstan and Kirgizia with supplies 
of pyrite concentrates. Deposits of sul- 
fur ores are found, too, in the southern 
part of Central Asia. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Argentina) 


Business conditions in general continue 
to be satisfactory in Argentina, and ac- 
tivities in most lines are being main- 
tained. Nevertheless, considerable con- 
cern is felt in regard to the postwar 
period, and a certain reluctance is 
noticeable on the part of buyers to place 
orders for locally manufactured goods 
beyond immediate requirements. The 
end of the war in Europe, together with 
increasing indications that United States 
export restrictions are being relaxed, has 
brought about renewed interest and ac- 
tivity, so far as imports are concerned. 
However, imports from the United States 
require Certificates of Necessity from the 
Central Bank, whereas a similar require- 
ment isnot necessary for imports from 
other countries. The very large ex- 
change reserves held by Argentina will 
facilitate imports as soon as foreign mar- 
kets are in a position to supply the re- 
quired merchandise and bottoms are 
available for transport. 

The recent exchange agreement with 
the United States providing fuel oil for 
linseed, linseed oil, edible oils, and peanut 
oil, will relieve current shortages of fuels. 
Argentina expects to supply an increas- 
ing part of the world’s needs in primary 
commodities and hopes to receive in re- 
turn supplies of essential materials of 
which the country is in urgent need. 

Both imports and exports for the first 
quarter decreased in volume and value 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944, as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Imports and Exports, January, February, 








and March 
Value , 
: panel Volume 
Item en of (metric tons) 
1945 | 1945 + 1945 | 1944 
Imports... ...... 231 233 919, 573 971, 278 
Exports. .......- 429 627 1,359,498 | 1, 500, 041 





The weakness in the official bond 
market, which developed during the first 
week of April, continued until the end 
of the month. It became evident that 
the Central Bank was pushing prices 
down to a “normal” level, and had aban- 
doned its policy of maintaining basic 
prices guaranteed by the Ministry of 
Finance last September. During the 
first 2 weeks of May there was increased 
buying, apparently because prices seemed 
attractive, with the result that the mar- 
ket was very active, with a steady to firm 
tone. Prices in the share market have 
continued firm. The dollar rate in the 
free market has fluctuated only slightly. 
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Government action indicates increased 
control over management of private busi- 
ness. An Executive decree has been is- 
sued providing that all national air lines 
are to be owned and operated preferably 
by the Government or by joint Govern- 
ment-private companies similar to those 
already existing in armament, mining, 
and other industries. A Supreme Coun- 
cil of Industry and Commerce has been 
created to act in an advisory capacity 
for the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce in defining official policy in in- 
dustry and commerce. A permanent 
Coordination Committee also has been 
created in that Department, which will 
be formed by representatives of all 
branches of the country’s industries, to 
work with the Council. 

The Minister of Finance proposed 
modification of the customs law to au- 
thorize an increase or decrease up to 50 
percent of the fixed and additional du- 
ties; impose a duty of up to 20 percent 
ad valorem on present duty-free mer- 
chandise; change the customs valuations 
in the tariff schedule or to substitute 
ad valorem duties; and modify old and 
create new classifications. Such changes 
are not to take place until a year after 
approval of the same. The proposed de- 
cree also provides for the creation of a 
new Customs Board of Tariffs and Valua- 
tions to advise regarding any modifica- 
tions to the customs law. 

The cost-of-living index in March 1945 
showed an increase of 17.06 percent since 
December 1944. The Vice President of 
the nation declared that the Govern- 
ment’s desire was to lower prices to the 
level prevailing in the middle of 1944. 
Minimum scales for skilled and unskilled 
labor also were under consideration. 
Total wages paid by industry during the 
first 3 months of 1945 showed an increase 
of 138 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1944. Strikes in local packing 
houses were temporarily ended by Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

The Ministry of the Interior has pub- 
lished a resolution prohibiting the radio 
transmission of publicity referring to 
German and Japanese products, firms, 
or commercial houses established in Ar- 
gentina. 

By a decree dated May 2, 1945, the 
Argentine Government has become the 
exclusive grain-marketing agency, 
thereby continuing during the postwar 
period to buy and sell the wheat, corn, 
and flaxseed crops, at fixed prices to the 
farmers and selling at world-market 
prices. At the same time the Govern- 
ment announced purchase prices for 
flaxseed and corn of 14.30 and 7.70 pesos, 
respectively, per 100 kilograms delivered 
at Buenos Aires. 

The first estimate of the 1944-45 corn 
production, published by the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture, on April 23, 1945, 
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totals only 3,071,800 metric tons, com- 
pared with last year’s production of 
8,730,000 metric tons. 

First official estimates for the 1944-45 
sunflower-seed and peanut crops have 
been issued. The sunflower-seed crop is 
estimated at 1,145,870 metric tons but 
trade sources agree that, although the 
crop may be fully as large as that of last 
year, which amounted to 1,036,000 metric 
tons, it would be inadvisable at present, 
because of the severe drought, to esti- 
mate in excess of 900,000 to 1,000,000 
metric tons. The peanut crop has been 
estimated at 156,450 metric tons on which 
trade sources agree. Last year’s crop 
amounted to 198,900 metric tons. 

The cotton-crop prospect is very poor 
because of drought and grasshopper 
damage. In a first estimate the Ministry 
of Agriculture has indicated a cotton 
crop of 70,000 metric tons, but trade 
sources estimate only 50,000 metric tons 
with the possibility of 55,000 metric tons 
if weather conditions are unusually fa- 
vorable until July. Last year’s crop was 
119,921 metric tons. 

The Ministry’s report on rice estimates 
a crop of 147,550 metric tons, but trade 
sources reduce this to about 109,000 met- 
ric tons. Last years crop was 174,700 
metric tons. 

The exportable butter quota for the 
period April 15 to May 15 was fixed at 
5,600 tons. 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


Uruguay looks to the postwar period 
with confidence that the demand for its 
exportable products will increase and 
that the country will continue to obtain 
the imports necessary to the functioning 
of the national economy. 

From the standpoint of the meat in- 
dustry, the resumption of cattle buying 
by all of the packing houses was import- 
ant, 47,725 head having been purchased 
in April, as compared with only 28,854 
in March. Although there was no com- 
parable movement for sheep, and no evi- 
dence that any completely satisfactory 
solution of the ‘“‘frigorifico” problem had 
been found, it was imperative that the 
serious decline in the production of meat 
for export be checked. 

Wool exports during April amounted 
to 21,628 bales, as compared with 17,174 
for March, all but a negligible amount, as 
usual, going to the United States. New 
sales were not quite equal to exports. At 
the end of the month only 45,664 bales 
awaited shipment to the United States, 
as compared with 50,110 at the end of 
March. The local market, which had 
become active with advancing prices dur- 
ing the first half of April, turned quiet 
as offerings of fleece wool became scarce 
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and closed dull, but firm, with prices for 
all grades well maintained. 

Agricultural production, chiefly for 
domestic consumption was not favorable. 
The harvest of corn and sunflower seed 
was completed in April. The corn crop 
was a failure, but the sunflower seed, 
despite dry weather in January, was sat- 
isfactory. The hot, dry spell in the 
early summer affected the grape harvest, 
resulting in a decrease in the quantity, 
but a marked improvement in the qual- 
ity, of the crop. Wine production this 
year will be reducted by at least 20 per- 
cent. Blight has attacked the autumn 
potato crop. Sowing of wheat and other 
cereals was active, but the shortage of 
motor fuel for farm machines retarded 
large-scale planting. The Government 
hopes to increase production of wheat 
and linseed, but farmers, who must rely 
on horses and oxen, are handicapped. 

Foreign trade for the first quarter of 
1945 was affected by government imports 
of gold which probably will change the 
final figures from an export to an import 
balance. 

Following the seasonal slow-up, indus- 
trial production increased, particularly 
with regard to textiles. UNRRA is ex- 
pected to purchase more Uruguayan 
blankets if relief contributions are in- 
creased. Improvement in the construc- 
tion industry continued. The Ministry 
of Finance is considering the building of 
homes by the Government for sale on an 
installment plan to be arranged by the 
National Mortgage Bank. 

Domestic trade, especially retail mer- 
chandising, was affected adversely by 
warm weather, but a sharp upturn in 
sales was expected with the beginning 
of winter. Increased taxes and labor 
costs raised the price of local goods, but 
because of the controls in the produc- 
ing countries, prices of imported mer- 
chandise tended to stabilize at earlier 
high levels. It is beginning to be real- 
ized in Uruguay that shortage of sup- 
plies cannot be immediately alleviated, 
even with the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. 

The distribution of new internal-debt 
obligations practically ceased in April, 
the net gain in the total funded debt 
outstanding for the period being only 
1,800,000 pesos. Price recessions pre- 
vailed in all parts of the local securities 
list. 

The Rural Workers Bill, a liberal piece 
of social legislation, was approved by the 
Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies. This 
measure provides for minimum wages 
and social benefits for field workers. A 
bill also was sent to the Congress pro- 
viding for extension of the 1944 law 
guaranteeing minimum employment to 
the frigorifico workers. The President 
received the maritime workers, but that 
strike continued. Special public works 
were authorized to relieve the difficult 
employment situation in the town of 
Rivera on the Brazilian border where 
several factories have been closed since 
March. 

A Commission has been formed to in- 
vestigate the British-owned railways, 
said to be in financial straits. Proposed 
solutions include: (1) Permission to in- 
crease rates; (2) purchase by the State; 
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(3) partnership with the State; and (4) 
resumption of State guaranties. 

The exchange rate of the dollar re- 
mained unchanged at 1.845 pesos in the 
“free” market. Collections were satis- 
factory. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


In May Paraguay continued strength- 
ening its controls over enemy aliens by 
issuing a regulatory decree for the ad- 
ministration of Decree Law No. 7867 of 
March 23, 1945, by which enemy aliens 
were made subject to government con- 
trol. Intervention has been ordered for 
the principal German-controlled firms or 
those in which there is a definite Ger- 
man interest, as well as for the few re- 
maining Japanese entities. 

The principal preoccupation of the 
country still centered around the Argen- 
tine .Merchant-Marine regulation pro- 
hibiting Argentine-flag vessels from 
plying between foreign ports. With 
only one or two specially authorized ex- 
ceptions, no Argentine-flag vessels have 
been able to haul merchandise destined 
for Paraguay that is now in Montevideo. 
In consequence, shortages, particularly 
of some petroleum products and of ce- 
ment and sugar, are becoming acute. 

The agricultural outlook is less favor- 
able than in April. Rice, corn, peanuts, 
and beans are practically all harvested, 
but, although the returns were better 
than last year, particularly in the case 
of corn and peanuts, there was still not 
enough corn for domestic consumption. 
Of serious import to the bulk of the pop- 
ulation have been the disastrous effects 
of a plague which has attacked the man- 
dioca plant and which so far has resisted 
all attempts at eradication. Present es- 
timates place this year’s production at 30 
to 50 percent under that of last year. 
Mandioca forms a substantial part of 
the basic diet of most Paraguayans. It is 
harvested more or less continuously 
throughout the year. 

May cotton estimates indicated 26,000 
to 27,000 metric tons of seed cotton com- 
pared with 46,300 metric tons a year ago, 
and the quality probably will not equal 
that of last year. Nevertheless, prices in 
Argentina are reported to be rising. 
Farmers in Paraguay have been guaran- 
teed 200 guaranies ($65 U. S.) per metric 
ton of seed cotton by the Banco Agricola. 

Shipping conditions continue satisfac- 
tory in so far as transit between Asun- 
cion and Buenos Aires is concerned. 
Both the Paraguay and Alto Parana Riv- 
ers are in excellent condition, but the 
continued enforcement of the Argentine 
shipping regulations daily places Para- 
guay in a more serious position. As a 
special exception, two small shipments 
of gas oil, Diesel oil, and aviation gasoline 
were allowed, but the total of these ship- 
ments, even with greatly reduced con- 
sumption, was sufficient only for a very 
short time. 

Production in the meat-packing plants 
was at satisfactory levels. Cattle deliv- 
eries from both Argentina and domestic 
sources exceeded expectations. Approxi- 
mately 26,000 to 27,000 head of cattle 
were slaughtered by the three packing 
plants in May, and total to date for the 
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current season approximates 53,000 head. 
This figure represents 3 months’ opera- 
tions of Industria Paraguaya de Carnes 
(10,000 head) and 2 months’ operations 
each by Liebigs (23,000 head) and Inter- 
national Products Co. (20,000 head). 

Improvement in river-shipping facili- 
ties over those of a year ago was reflected 
in the sharp increases in Paraguay’s for- 
eign trade for January and February. 
For the first 2 months of 1945 imports 
amounted to 4,821,000 and 4,735,000 
guaranies as compared with 3,551,000 
and 2,947,000 guaranies for January and 
February 1944. Exports in 1945 amount- 
ed to 5,312,000 and 4,389,000 guaranies 
as compared with 2,701,000 guaranies 
and 2,220,000 guaranies in 1944. Argen- 
tina continued to supply 45 percent of 
the imports; Brazil 26 percent, and the 
United States 5 percent. 

Living costs in Paraguay continued to 
rise. Indexes at the end of March 
showed sharp increases on foodstuffs, 
moderate increases on combined food- 
stuffs and other immediate consumer 
goods, and little change on nonimmedi- 
ate consumer goods. A change has been 
made in the formula employed to deter- 
mine the general index, with the result 
that the current index is lower than that 
arrived at by the formula previously 
used. Comparative data are as follows: 

















1945 1944 
Item Boe 
ebru- 
ary March | March 
DN 5 oo iicctacekt akan 175 186 172 
Immediate consumers’ goods, 
including foodstuffs. —_. - -.- 195 199 173 
Nonimmediate consumers’ 
MN iar phinabicesaghenee 228 230 251 
General (new index) ---------- 203 206 1 208 








1 Old index. 


The Bank of Paraguay’s balance sheet 
as of the end of April, compared with the 
end of March 1945, showed gold holdings 
of 3,300,000 guaranies and 3,300,000 
guaranies; foreign-exchange holdings of 
25,600,000 guaranies and 25,500,000 guar- 
anies; bank’s obligations of 8,100,000 
guaranies and 8,000,000 guaranies; 
bank’s net reserve of 17,500,000 guar- 
anies and 17,500,000 guaranies; money in 
circulation, 28,000,000 guaranies and 
26,900,000 guaranies; other bank de- 
posits in Bank of Paraguay, 12,900,000 
guaranies and 12,700,000 guaranies; and 
total money issued, 41,000,000 guaranies 
and 39,600,000 guaranies. 

An Argentine Government mission 
was to arrive late in May to prepare for 
an exposition of Argentine industry. 
This mission was to be headed by the 
Chief of the Division of Economic Affairs 
of the Argentine Foreign Office and the 
President of the Argentine Local Com- 
mission of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission. 


Panama 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


The National Assembly elections on 
May 6 passed quietly without affecting 
the trend of business which continued at 

(Continued on p. 51) 
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Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Marine Tonnage.——In 1940 
Belgium’s merchant marine numbered 
approximately 100 vessels, aggregating 
421,998 gross tons. Most of these were 
placed in the service of the Allied Na- 
tions after the invasion of Belgium. By 
the end of 1944 more than half had been 
lost, although a few replacements had 
been made, according to a foreign pub- 
lication. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 
LAND-ALLOCATION PoLicy 


The government’s land-allocation pol- 
icy, which would acquire some 89,000 
acres of freehold land for public services, 
has been defended in recent months by a 
series of articles in the public press by 
the Director of Agriculture. The Gov- 
ernor, Sir Bede Clifford, has explained 
that the Government’s purpose is to pre- 
vent soil destruction, to replant forests, 
and to conserve the island’s water sup- 
ply. The Governor has promised that 
equitable assessments will be made and 
that existing oil and mineral rights will 
not be disturbed. 

The policy has been objected to on the 
ground that it has not been proved that 
lands shown as infertile on the soil- 
survey Maps are actually unfit for culti- 
vation. Since the beginning of the year, 
four protests have been made to the 
Government by the Agricultural Society, 
mainly on the ground that its leaders had 
not been consulted and that its views 
had not been heard. 

The matter will soon be put to the Leg- 
islative Council for debate.. 


INDUSTRY 


Petroleum production remains the col- 
ony’s principal industry, and it is main- 
taining capacity levels. 

Various proposals to establish new 
minor industries to process cocoa, to mill 
flour, and to manufacture yeast, clay 
pottery, and bricks have been advanced 
recently, but none have gone beyond the 
planning stage. 

The Government has announced that 
it is prepared to assist any secondary 
industry over a period of 5 years by duty- 
free importation of machinery and by 
other facilities for its development if the 
manufacture is shown to be practical and 
if the manufacturer is willing to risk his 
own capital. 


COMMERCE 


In March the committee appointed to 
inquire into the organization and opera- 
tion of the Control Board presented its 
report describing certain abuses and in- 
efficiencies and recommending that the 
board be abolished. The Governor has 
accepted the recommendation, and the 
transfer of the board’s services to other 
existing agencies and to new offices now 
being created, such as the Controller of 
Imports and Exports, is now under way, 
although formal abolishment of the 
board has not yet been effected. 

The report recognizes that dislocations 
during the transition from bulk purchas- 
ing to normal procurement are inevitable 
and recommends formulation of a policy 
which will prevent unnecessary loss of 
public funds. 

Within the past few months the local 
Government has relaxed and abolished 
certain restrictions, and the number of 
bulk-purchased items is steadily being 
reduced. However, business for the first 
2 months of this year Was reported slow, 
and shortages of commodities, particu- 
larly yard goods and bicycle and automo- 
bile tires, are still felt. 
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Good-Neighbor Spirit 


The picture that we are using on 
our cover this week was taken at 
last year’s First Conference of 
Inter-American Development Com- 
missions, which accomplished nota- 
ble work in the field of economic 
collaboration among the countries 
of this hemisphere. 

Seated are Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Chief of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces, Dr. Valentin F. Boucas, 
member of the Brazilian delegation, 
and Eric Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Standing are Nelson Rock- 
efeller, then Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and now Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and Edu- 
ardo Villasefior, Director General 
of the Bank of Mexico. 























The Trinidad Chamber of Commerce 
in February agreed in principle on a 
unified tariff for the British West Indies 
with surtax for individual colonies. The 
question of duty-free exchange of goods 
will be revived when a survey of the Brit- 
ish Caribbean is completed. 

Customs and excise receipts under all 
heads for the 2 months ended February 
28, 1945, were $1,754,097, being $243,411 
below the estimate and $287,371 less than 
the corresponding period for 1944. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The cost of living remained at 193 
(1935 taken as 100) for the first 2 months 
of 1945 but rose two points in March. 
On March 1, 1945, the price of food 
showed a 12-percent higher increase 
than other items over the 1935 norm. 

Sporadic shipments of fish and meat 
from Venezuela during March, com- 
bined with Trinidad’s large food crop in 
1944, have temporarily eased the food 
situation. Although described by local 
authorities as extremely satisfactory, the 
food situation continues to fluctuate and 
is marked by uncertainty. 

Supplies of flour are expected in the 
colony soon but until the situation im- 
proves the Food Controller has an- 
nounced continuance of distribution 
under the present scheme of two-thirds 
of the existing quota. It is likely that 
the cake ban will be lifted soon. 

The number of districts declared slum 
areas in Port-of-Spain under the gov- 
ernment’s planning and housing pro- 
gram has increased, but open opposition 
to the program is being demonstrated by 
residents of certain slum areas who have 
refused to accept alternative accommo- 
dations furnished by the government. 

Further unfavorable reaction to the 
program is the disappointing response to 
the first slum-clearance loan. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit continues excellent and is freely 
available for all local operations or for 
foreign-exchange transactions which 
have been approved by the Government’s 
control authorities. Collections are still 
considerably reduced. The trend away 
from bulk purchasing has started, and 
ordinary trade through individual pur- 
chasing is gradually coming back, al- 
though its evidence is slight. 

[For discussion of the subsidy granted to 
sugarcane growers and the colony's program 
to rehabilitate the cocoa industry, see For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 26 under the 
section “News by Commodities.”’] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bay Rum and Wine Import Duty In- 
creased in St. Christopher and Nevis.— 
The rates of import duty on bay rum and 
certain wines entering St. Christopher 
and Nevis, British West Indies, have been 
increased according to a resolution of 
the Legislative Council, December 28, 
1944. The items affected and the new 
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rates are as follows, with the former 
rates in parentheses: Bay rum, general 
rate, 5s. 3d. per gallon (5s.), British 
preferential, 3s. (3s.) ; still wine, the cost 
of which does not exceed 10s. per gallon 
f. o. b., general rate, 3s. 9d. per gallon 
(3s. 6d.), British preferential, 3s. (3s.); 
vermouth, general rate, 4s. 5d. per gallon 
(s. 2d), British preferential, 3s. 6d. 


(3s.). 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


STATISTICS ON HOURLY EARNINGS Now 
AVAILABLE 


Monthly data on hourly earnings and 
man-hours are now available in Canada 
as a result of a new statistical service re- 
cently instituted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The material provides in- 
formation of great value to those inter- 
ested in the measurement of the volume 
of production and in productive capacity. 
The data on the report apply only to 
those wage earners for whom a count 
of hours is kept. 

The first report presented the average 
hourly earnings as of November 1, 1944, 
December 1, 1944, and January 1, 1945. 
The second and third reports continued 
the series for February 1 and March 1. 

The United States Department of La- 
bor has for sometime issued similar data 
with respect to United States earnings 
and employment. Although these are 
not strictly comparable to those prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
Canadian earnings, an attempt has nev- 
ertheless been made in the accompany- 
ing table to compare the earnings in the 
two countries in certain industries. In 
this connection Canadian wages have not 
been converted into United States 
funds at the prevailing 90.09/90.90 quo- 
tation on the Canadian dollar, for the 
reason that the external value of the cur- 
rencies enters only indirectly into the 
question of comparative purchasing 
power. Despite the discount on Cana- 
dian funds, this purchasing power is 
apparently somewhat greater in Canada 
than in the United States because of a 
lower price for many important con- 
sumption items in the Dominion. The 
rise in the official cost of living from 
August 1939 to February 1945 was only 
18.6 percent for Canada, whereas in the 
United States it was 26.8 percent. 

Whereas there has been only a slight 
variation in average hourly earnings dur- 
ing the 5-month period covered by the 
reports, there is considerable diversity 
within the various industries for which 
data have been published. The highest 
rates in general are indicated in the pro- 
duction of durable manufactured goods, 
for which the average in Canada was 77.8 
cents per hour on March 1 and also on 
February 1. Within the industries en- 
gaged in the production of manufactured 
goods, the lowest averages on March 1 
were those of 60.6 cents in lumber prod- 
ucts and 63.7 cents per hour in clay, 
glass, and stone products, whereas the 
highest figure was 94 cents in automobile 
and parts manufacturing. 

The pay range was somewhat greater 
in the manufacture of nondurable goods, 
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federation of Labor. 


preliminary planning stages. 


Italy’s Emigration Prospects 


An Italian economic daily recently reported an immediate, if limited, op- 
portunity for Italian workers to emigrate. The British Admiralty, it states, 
wishes to send 15,000 Italian workers to the Far East for road repairing and 
building construction, negotiations to this end being in process between the 
interested Governments with the participation of the Italian General Con- 


It is expected that the workers will bind themselves by individual 3-year- 
minimum contracts for pay varying from $2 to $6 daily plus family allow- 
ances, board and lodging, traveling expenses, and medical care. 

This journal regards as exaggerated and nebulous the prospects of mass 
emigration to the Americas, particularly Brazil, featured by certain other 
publications voicing the very understandable intense and widespread desire 
of Italians to emigrate. In this connection it plays down statements of the 
great amount of labor that could be absorbed in developing America’s re- 
sources and points out that Brazil’s huge development program is only in its 














in which industry there was a consider- 
able variation in the employment of 
women. Thus in the textile industry 
where the majority of workers are fe- 
males the hourly earnings were rela- 
tively low, the general average being 50.5 


cents on March 1.- In the petroleum- 
products industry where few women are 
employed the average of over 84 cents 
per hour was considerably in excess of 
the average in manufacturing as a 
whole. 


Hourly Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week, Canada, Feb. 1, and Mar. 1, 1945, With 
United States Statistics for Feb. 1945 









































Average hourly earnings Average hours worked per week 
Industry Vemee Canada bm Canada 
Feb. 1945 | Feb. 1, 1945) Mar. 1, 1945) Feb. 1945 | Feb. 1, 1945) Mar. 1, 1945 
Cents | Cents 2 Cents 2 

All meningeal... on casnccccseessdssoias 104.3 70. 1 70.1 45.5 45,4 45.8 
pees eS a eee 113.8 77.8 77.8 46.9 46 46.5 

Nondurable goods. ............- ERRE pies 89.3 60.3 60.3 43.4 44.7 45 

Iron and steel products. ........-- Sul 109. 8 82.1 82 47 49.4 50 
Electrical apparatus. -.-...-----.----- 106. 5 70.8 70.9 46.7 44.4 44.7 

ATG sided ntetectimecene 128.3 | 94.7 94 46. 5 46. 4 46 

—o metals and their prod- \ 

URI PEE EES OL Ee 107.4 72.6 73.9 47.4 45.5 46.1 
tae and products...........---- 79.3 60. 8 60. 6 43.2 44.6 45.2 
WARN ok Aces iedataaucdnwes 87.5 | 57.7 57.8 44.8 44.2 44.6 
Clay, glass, and stone products. --..| 91.5 | 63.1 63.7 43.9 46. 2 46.4 
Textile AS a 73 50 50.5 42.3 44.1 44.1 
Leather and leather products. ‘ 83.6 51.4 51.4 42.2 44.1 44.3 
ce htering and meat packing... 91.7 66. 2 66.3 46.8 43.9 44.5 
EERE SR REE 85.3 51.8 52 45.2 43.7 43.9 
Tobacco manufactures-_.......-..- nal 73.7 50. 6 50.9 43.1 44 45.2 

Paper and pul Ceaeawntuarotassereosl 86. 4 71.2 71.5 48.2 49.4 50 
Chemicals and allied products. - 97.3 67.2 67.4 45.6 45.6 46.1 
Petroleum refining................-. 126.1 84.9 84.1 47.1 44.7 45.1 

Rubber products... ................ 114.9 73.3 73.1 47.3 45.2 45 

| 








1 United States currency. 


RELAXATIONS IN LABOR EXIT PERMIT 
REGULATIONS 


The Canadian Government by an 
administrative order dated April 30, 1945, 
has further relaxed its restrictions on 
workers who desire to leave Canada and 
find employment elsewhere. It is ex- 
pected that these relaxations will result 
in a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of persons applying for admission to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, although the restrictions have not 
been lifted in the cases of skilled me- 
chanics and labor of the type generally 
employed in key industries. 

The new orders and regulations permit 
local offices throughout Canada to issue 
labor exit permits to (1) applicants with 
oversea service in the armed forces, in- 
cluding nurses, but excluding doctors, 
dentists, and technical personnel; (2) 


? Canadian currency. - 


applicants who have been unemployed 
for 60 days continuously and who have 
not been offered suitable employment by 
the Employment and Selective Service 
Office; (3) male applicants over 54 years 
of age even if engaged in essential em- 
ployment, provided they can be replaced 
(this does not apply to skilled construc- 
tion tradesmen, draftsmen, tool or die 
makers, tool designers, wood and metal 
patternmakers, underground workers in 
base metal mines, railway employees, and 
coal miners). 

The broadened regulations permitting 
favorable action on individual applica- 
tions indicate that the labor situation 
in Canada has eased to the extent that 
some gainfully employed persons may 
now depart at will. In the instruction 
implementing the policy of relaxing this 
control, the authorities have stated that 
the time has come when “it is desirable 
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Swedish “Rehabilitation Credits” to Norway 


A wireless dispatch from Stockholm in mid-May stated that the Swedish 
Government has asked the R'ksdag (Parliament) for a further appropria- 
tion of 450,000,000 crowns ($112,500,000) to be used for rehabilitation pur- 
poses in other Scandinavian countries. 
thorities (the legitimate Government, of course) asked for an additional 
100,000,000 crowns ($25,000,000), making the total credits from Sweden to 
Norway 550,000,000 crowns ($137,500,000). 

Assuming that the new sum is made available, Sweden’s entire grants in 
gifts and credits for reconstruction purposes in neighboring countries will 
reach 2,700,000 000 crowns ($675,000,000), or $99.13 per capita, says a state- 
ment by the American-Swedish News Exchange. 

Norwegian news sources, by the way, have been expressing confidence that 
before long Norway will be able to begin repayments on its share of these 
credits. Thus the Norwegian mackerel catch this year has reportedly been 
unusually plentiful, permitting some exports to Sweden—and a German 
“cache” of 8,000,000 barrels of Norwegian herring intended for shipment to 
the now-collapsed Reich can be shared with Sweden, where (says the Swedish 
agency cited above) such food is “none too plentiful.” 


Of this sum, the Norwegian au- 




















and reasonable that controls,be lessened” 
and that they have decided to be “more 
considerate in the matter of granting 
exit permits to the United States.” 

Despite these relaxations, the controls 
on impgrting labor under contract, which 
have been in effect for a number of years, 
remain unchanged. As a result, an 
American firm desiring to send super- 
visory personnel or technical employees 
to Canada, whether for temporary or 
permanent employment, must obtain 
permission in advance from the Cana- 
dian immigration authorities. Such per- 
mission is usually granted for temporary 
entry of workers where an urgency exists, 
but firms are required to establish that 
qualified labor is not available in Canada 
before any lengthy or permanent stay is 
approved. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Distribution of Wool Fabrics Con- 
trolled.—Effective May 7, 1945, no weaver 
in Canada will be permitted to ship or 
deliver any woven fabrics containing 
wool without an order issued by the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, a 
Wool Administrator’s official priority, or 
an order signed by the purchaser certify- 
ing that the purchase has been author- 
ized by a Wool Administrator fabric 
purchase authorization. 

Every weaver is to continue accepting 
authorized orders equal to the total 
quantity of wool fabric which he is di- 
rected by the Wool Administrator to pro- 
duce in his miil during the period May 
7, 1945, to November 7, 1945. 

Under the new order, “wool fabric” 
means any woven fabric containing wool 
of any kind, form, condition, or percent- 
age. This includes woven fabric con- 
taining mohair, alpaca, angora hair, rab- 
bit hair, and camel hair. Also included 
are wastes and shoddies containing wool 
in any percentage. 

According to Canada’s Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board the new controls were 
established to insure supplies for mili- 
tary and essential civilian purposes. 

[Production controls recently established 
on worsted yarns were reported in ForREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of March 17, 1945.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parts for the Manufacture of Electric 
Stoves and Condensing Units for Com- 
mercial Refrigerators: Export Selling 
Prices Acceptable for Ad Valorem 
Charges.—Export selling prices in the 
country of direct shipment are held to be 
acceptable as values for Canadian 
charges on parts and articles imported 
for the manufacture of electric stoves 
or ranges and condensing units for com- 
mercial refrigerators and parts and ar- 
ticles for the manufacture of such units 
(including electrical parts) , retroactively 
effective September 25, 1944, according 
to Appraisers’ Bulletin Miscellaneous No. 
37, Supplement No. 15, of May 14, 1945, 
Ottawa. 

The special wartime excise tax of 25 
percent (applicable to both domestic and 
imported goods) was removed on May 14 
on electric stoves and refrigerators, in- 
cluding coils, condensing units, evapo- 
rators, and expansion valves therefor. 

Sheets of Iron and Steel Coated With 
Tin: Temporarily Exempt From War Ex- 
change Tazx.—During the period May 1 
to September 30, 1945, imports into Can- 
ada of sheets of iron or steel coated with 
tin n. o. p., whether or not of a class or 
kind not made in Canada, are exempt 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem, according to an order in 
council of May 8, 1945, published by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, on May 15. 

Commercial Modus Vivendi With Ven- 
ezuela Extended for Another Year.—The 
commercial modus vivendi between Can- 
ada and Venezuela, signed at Caracas on 
March 26, 1941, and renewed annually 
since that date, was extended for a fur- 
ther period of 1 year on April 9, 1945. 
The arrangement provides for reciprocal 
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most-favored-nation treatment in regard 
to customs duties and taxes. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


26, 1941, for announcement of original 
agreement. ] 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN 1944 


Heavy military expenditures, high in- 
come from exports and government 
spending on a large scale brought Ceylon 
another year of prosperity in 1944. The 
standard of living, however, was in gen- 
eral below the prewar level becayse of 
inflationary conditions and a lower vol- 
ume of imports. The volume of foreign 
trade reached record heights during the 
year. For the first time the United States 
was the principal buyer of Ceylon prod- 
uce, the United Kingdom taking second 
place. 


AGRICULTURAL PropUCTS COMPRISE PRINCIPALLY 
Four Crops 


The area under cultivation in Ceylon 
during 1944 was estimated at approxi- 
mately 3,600,000 acres, with the greater 
part distributed as follows: coconut prod- 
ucts, 1,100 000; rice, 869 000; rubber, 637,- 
000; and tea, 550 000. With the exception 
of rice, almost the whole volume of agri- 
cultural products were for export. 

As a result of unfavorable weather and 
lack of labor, production of rubber de- 
clined from the level reached in 1943, but 
shipments of rubber were slightly in ex- 
cess of those made during 1943. The 
Ceylon and British Governments con- 
cluded an agreement, as of February 15, 
1944, to allow prices of rubber to increase 
or decrease in proportion to a rise or fall 
in the amount produced during each 
quarter. Prospects for an increase in 
rubber production in 1945 are not favor- 
able. 

Favorable weather resulted in an un- 
usually large tea crop, despite a shortage 
of fertilizers. The volume of exvorts rose 
slightly above the level of 1943 ship- 
ments, and prices in general were some- 
what higher than in the preceding year. 
Sales of green tea, the production of 
which was only recently revived in Cey- 
lon, were excellent and the volume of 
exports showed a decided increase. 

The Tea Purchase and Tea Control 
programs remained in effect in 1944, and 
there is no indication of relaxation in 
government controls on sales or exports 
until at least 2 years after the end of the 
war. 

Production of all coconut products, in- 
cluding copra and oil, declined slightly 
during 1944. Exports were generally 
lower in volume than in the preceding 
year, except for shipments of fresh coco- 
nuts (mainly to India) which showed & 
considerable increase. The decline in 
production was attributed to difficulties 
in obtaining fertilizers, lack of replant- 
ing, and labor shortage. Poonac (a by- 
product of copra used as cattle feed in 
Ceylon) was in extremely short supply. 

War necessities caused a noteworthy 
increase in Ceylon’s production of grains. 
Although no accurate figures are avail- 
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able, it is reliably reported that more rice 
was produced in Ceylon than during 
1943. The Ceylon Government spent 
about 9,000,000 rupees on food produc- 
tion during the year; most of this amount 
was expended on rice, although some was 
used to encourage the production of 
other grains and of vegetables. Rubber, 
tea, and coconut estates were required 
throughout the year to raise vegetable 
crops on part of their lands. Mechanized 
cultivation of rice lands was begun on 
about 6,000 acres during May 1944. 

Cinnamon products, citronella oil, 
cocoa, and papain were produced in lesser 
quantities during 1944, because of labor 
shortages. However, exports of cinna- 
mon, areca nuts, and citronella oil to the 
United States increased during the year. 
Higher production costs resulted in 
higher prices for these products, except 
for cinnamon, the price of which is con- 
trolled. The Ceylon Government appro- 
priated funds during the year for a 1,000- 
acre cinchona plantation. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Graphite production declined marked- 
ly during 1944 as a result of lower prices 
than those prevailing in 1943. Most 
small mines went out of production; pro- 
ducers suffered from lack of labor, food 
supplies, fuel, and transport. Exports 
decreased from 1943 levels, although 
shipments to the United States were con- 
siderably larger. All trade in graphite 
continued under the control of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply, which renewed 
its purchasing contract with producers 
for the first quarter of 1945, on the expi- 
ration of which trade will revert to pri- 
yate channels. 

Petroleum imports during 1944 main- 
tained high levels, but all petroleum 
products for civilian use were strictly 
rationed. Coal receipts declined in vol- 
ume although not in value from 1943 to- 
tals. It has been announced in the press 
that Ceylon will not be able to obtain 
any coal from India during this year. 


INDUSTRY SMALL BuT PROSPEROUS 


Industrial development in Ceylon is 
just beginning. About two dozen small 
factories, one-half of which are owned 
by the Ceylon Government, are engaged 
in the manufacture of plywood, glass, 
rolled steel, matches, coir yarn, leather, 
paper, ceramics, shoes, and hats. These 
enterprises have enjoyed considerable 
prosperity during the war years. There 
is an evident trend toward State control 
of future industrial development. A few 
cottage industries in the colony make 
principally textiles, coir yarn, and 
pottery. 

The project for constructing a large 
hydroelectric scheme, pending for some 
years, has been suspended because of the 
war. 

Owing to the shortage of cement and 
other imported building materials for 
civilian purposes, there was practically 
no construction activity, other than for 
military projects, in Ceylon during 1944. 


FOREIGN TRADE LARGER IN 1944 
Ceylon is almost entirely dependent on 
imports for supplies of iron and steel 


products, coal, sugar, cement, and tex- 
tiles, and has always been a large im- 
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porter of rice. It must also import an 
important part of its meat and milk re- 
quirements. Exports of rubber, tea, co- 
conut products (including copra and 
coconut oil) and graphite, together with 
a few minor agricultural products, out- 
weighed imports in value, resulting in a 
positive visible balance of trade for 1944. 
The value of imports rose in 1944 by 17.8 
per cent above the levels of 1943; the 
value of all exports increased by 14.7 per- 
cent. Principal destinations of exports 
during 1944 were, in order of importance, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Egypt, Australia, and India. Principal 
sources of imports were British India, 
Australia, Iran, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. India provided tex- 
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tiles, livestock, coal, and a variety of 
semimanufactured articles. Australia 
supplied chiefly meats, flour, and milk 
products. Egypt and Brazil furnished 
the bulk of imported rice, which was for- 
merly obtained largely from Burma. Pe- 
troleum was imported from Iran and 
manufactured articles, principally from 
the United Kingdom, 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Exports to the United States showed 
a notable increase during 1944; their 
value was almost eight times that of im- 
ports from the United States. Rubber 
accounted for most of the advance, but 
increases occurred also in the volume of 
graphite, citronella oil, and cinnamon 
quills. Shipments of coconut oil and 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


One View As to the Ending of Controls 


Three things are necessary to the effective ending of wartime controls and a quick 
and sound transition to a free economy of high production and employment. Those 
three things are: sound forward planning; wise and flexible administration; and 
utmost cooperation between business, labor, agriculture, the consuming public, and 
Government agencies. The task is a big one, but it is of manageable proportions. 

The issue over the ending of controls will lie between those who wish to end them 
early and completely in order that action may begin, and those who would cling to 
them because they cannot foresee the full consequences of giving them up. An 
impasse on that issue would mean that we would have neither action nor effective 
control, and the adoption of either extreme view could also be disastrous. 

No control should be relaxed or ended until it can be done without jeopardy to 
any phase of war production, but on some controls—production controls for example— 
action must not wait beyond that, if high civilian production and employment are 
to be reached at the earliest possible moment. Other controls, notably those affecting 
prices, may have even an increased importance for a period after production controls 
are ended. They will be our chief protection against inflationary pressures in the 
transition period while production is being expanded, inventory pipe lines filled, 
and excess demand induced by wartime savings is being worked off. Since it will 
be wise to remove some controls promptly after war production needs are satisfied, 
there is sure to be a demand for the unwise early removal of others which can perhaps 
serve their greatest usefulness after actual fighting has stopped. 

The Committee for Economic Development therefore recommends the following 


procedure: 


and 3 years.) 


the purview of this report. 


Economic Development.) 








From the present until 6 months after final victory, controls should be removed 
by administrative action only, wherever the need for them no longer exists. During 
fighting each such suspension must be justified by cut-backs or surpluses which 
make facilities, materials, and manpower adequately available over full military needs. 

As controls are interdependent, their administrative suspension must be effectively 
coordinated. Piecemeal action by separate agencies subject to conflicting pressures 
would not produce an orderly demobilization. Adequate power must be given to the 
Director of Reconversion to control the suspension. 

Within 6 months after final victory, the Director of Reconversion should review 
all controls and should, not later than 6 months after victory, remove all remaining 
controls not clearly necessary beyond that date. A period of 6 months after final 
victory will permit substantial reconversion, and will also coincide with the expiration 
of some of the President’s emergency war powers. 

Legislative authority should be continued or extended beyond that date only for 
such wartime controls as may be plainly needed to hold inflation in check during 
the remainder of the transition period. The legislative authority should not, however, 
be exercised except as determined by the Director of Reconversion. (The transitional 
cycle of decline, inflation, and deflation at the end of World War I took between 2 


At the end of the transition period, as determined by Congress, legislative 
authority for the last of the wartime controls should be ended. Action beyond that 
period is a question of the place of controls in a peacetime economy and is beyond 


The principle that all controls be subject to review by a definite date, and that 
no control be continued except by positive decision and action, is important. 

After the end of World War I certain war-born controls, including minor regula- 
tions on foreign trade, remained in effect merely through inaction. This time, 
because of a much more elaborate network of controls, the danger is greater. 

The recommended prcecedure would end, reduce, or modify most controls before 
or by 6 months after war’s end. Yet it would keep us prepared for prompt preventive 
action if ‘economic fires” broke out later in the transition period. 

National policy on the ending of controls should be clearly stated at the earliest 
poss'ble time. The American people should be informed that such policy aims 
at the complete ending of all wartime controls within a limited period of time. 


(From “Postwar Employment and the Removal of Wartime Controls.” A 
statement on national policy by the Research Committee of the Committee for 
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copra to the United States declined, al- 
though their value remained approxi- 
mately the same as in 1943. Tea ship- 
ments fell off slightly in volume but in- 
creased about 5 percent in value. For 
the last three-quarter of 1944 all ship- 
ments of rubber, tea, coconut oil, copra, 
and graphite to the United States were 
made under reverse lend-lease. 

Imports into Ceylon from the United 
States were higher in 1944 than in 1943. 
Receipts of tobacco (both manufactured 
and unmanufactured) and tea chests 
showed the greatest individual increases 
both in volume and value. Iron and 
steel products, lubricating oils for civil 
needs, fertilizers, and acids decreased 
considerably, whereas imports of canned 
foods, cutlery, dental apparatus, paper, 
and cardboard increased. United States 
goods imported during 1944 which were 
not taken during the preceding year were 
skimmed milk, copper wire, dried fruits, 
and confectionery. The volume of milk 
foods and preserved milk received from 
the United States during 1944 was more 
than ten times that received during 1943. 
A few hundred thousand yards of Ameri- 
can textiles had been placed on sale in 
Ceylon by the end of the year. These 
textiles were acquired and distributed 
through a bulk-purchasing program un- 
dertaken by the Ceylon Government. 

The most important of Ceylon’s ex- 
port products are subject to government 
control. Many commodities are subject 
to price control, which is practically the 
only type of measure taken to restrain 
inflation in Ceylon. Rationing extends 
to a wide variety of goods. Milk and 
drug products are controlled with espe- 
cial severity. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Ceylon had an unprecedented budget 
surplus for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1944. Revenue, expenditure, and 
the volume of currency in circulation 
reached record heights. Inflationary 
tendencies were not restrained by fiscal 
measures but merely by regulations con- 
trolling prices and distribution of com- 
modities. By the end of 1944 military 
expenditures in Ceylon were being made 
at the rate of 400,000,000 rupees a year. 

The budget for the 1943-44 fiscal year 
was larger than that for any previous 
budgetary period. Revenues amounted 
to 248.166.938 rupees as compared with 
200,006,747 rupees in 1942-43. Expendi- 
ture totaled 205,066,051 rupees as against 
185,006,507 rupees. The surplus was 
43,100,897 rupees for 1943-44 and 15,000,- 
240 rupees for 1942-43. The budget for 
1944-45 contemplates revenue of 266,- 
432,000 rupees and expenditure of 252,- 
086,560 rupees. 

The chief sources of revenue for the 
fiscal year 1943-44 were customs duties 
(about 40 percent of the total) and in- 
come, excess profits, and estate taxes 
(about 28 percent of the total). The 
largest single items of expenditure were 
37,000,000 rupees for defense, and 29,- 
000,000 rupees for education. It is esti- 
mated that 25,000,000 rupees were 
devoted to food subsidies. At the end of 
the 1943-44 fiscal year the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment had accumulated approxi- 
mately 98,000,000 rupees in reserves. Of 
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Russia’s Prefabricated 
“Pavlov” House 


Among the popular types of pre- 
fabricated dwellings now used in 
the Soviet Union is the “Pavlov” 
house, hundreds of which have 
been built in many important cities, 
reports a European journal. The 
house is made chiefly of wood and 
can be erected in 30 hours by 12 
carpenters and 28 other workers. 

The outside walls, interior parti- 
tions, ceilings, and floors are made 
of prefabricated wooden frames, 
and the outside walls are filled with 
a mixture of sawdust and lime for 
insulation. 

To facilitate handling, the pre- 
fabricated parts are brought to the 
site and distributed in the required 
order before building begins. 























this amount, 70,000,000 rupees were ear- 
marked for a National Development Re- 
serve for postwar projects. 

The increased revenue of the Ceylon 
Government was derived partly from 
higher war taxes and partly from the rise 
in commodity and income value subject 
to tax. Government departments did 
not utilize fully their appropriations be- 
cause of shortages of labor and materials. 
It is thought, however, that with the re- 
turn of normal conditions and the ex- 
pected decline of government revenue 
from its present peak the large cash re- 
serves of the government may prove 
hardly sufficient for contemplated expen- 
ditures. Although no specific appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year have been 
earmarked for postwar projects, various 
ministries of the Ceylon Government are 
engaged in preparing development pro- 
grams. If all these plans are executed 
it is estimated that they would-cost at 
least 800,000,000 rupees during the next 
10 years. 

At the end of the calendar year 1944, 
the net public debt of the colony totaled 
approximately 289,798,924 rupees as com- 
pared with 188,902,824 rupees on Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. During the last 3 months 
of 1944 the debt increased by more than 
33,970,800 rupees, reflecting the success 
of the annual loan drive which took place 
in November. 

Note circulation rose by more than 
60,000,000 rupees of a total of 261,708,180 
rupees during the fiscal year 1943-44. 
Total note circulation on December 31, 
1944, amounted to 294,359,200 rupees. 
The average bank selling rate for United 
States dollars for the year was 3.3156 
rupees to the dollar (1 rupee=$0.3016), 
and the average buying rate was 3.27 
rupees to the dollar (1 rupee=$0.3058) . 
Net oversea assets of Ceylon banks in- 
creased by more than 60,000,000 rupees 
during the year. 

Ceylon balances abroad in pounds ster- 
ling and Indian rupees during 1944 to- 
taled approximately 1,350,000,000 rupees, 
including government and private funds. 
At the end of the year there was no indi- 
cation of the portion of these balances 
which the Imperial Government might 
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allow to enter into foreign trade, but the 
Ceylon Government had announced qa 
policy of. willingness to purchase its re- 
quirements from Empire sources, pro- 
vided such requirements were available 
within a reasonable time and prices were 
not more than 5 percent higher than 
those asked by foreign sellers. 

The official Agricultural and Industrial 
Credits Corporation, with wide powers 
to finance all forms of development proj- 
ects, sanctioned loans amounting to 903,- 
000 rupees between December 11, 1943, 
and September 30, 1944. 

War risk insurance rates were reduced 
by one-half in September. Credits were 
excellent and collections easy throughout 
1944, 

The Ceylon Government imposed addi- 
tional customs duties amounting to ap- 
proximately 10 percent ad valorem on 
most import items except food and a few 
manufactured articles. The unit income 
tax rate was increased from 742 to 8% 
percent. New methods of valuation, de- 
signed to obtain more revenue, were in- 
troduced into the excess profits tax ordi- 
nance; the rate of excess profits tax 
remained at about 50 percent. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Principally as a result of the demand 
for military projects, an acute shortage 
of labor was evident during 1944 in all 
civilian occupations. Cost-of-living 
(“dearness”) allowances paid in the tea 
and rubber industries and to government 
employees increased in approximate pro- 
portion to the rise in the cost-of-living 
indexes applicable to those occupations. 
Although money wages have risen grad- 
ually since 1939, real wages are below 
prewar levels. 

During the latter half of 1944, wages 
boards were established for the following 
activities: Growing of tea and rubber, 
tea and rubber export trading, printing, 
engineering, coconut growing, manufac- 
turing of fiber and coir products, graph- 
ite mining, toddy and arrack distilling, 
and cigar manufacturing. The recom- 
mendations of these boards, if accepted 
by the Ceylon Government, will result in 
raising the general level of basic wages 
throughout the colony. A Ceylon Estates 
Employers’ Federation, representing a 
large number of tea and rubber planters, 
was formed at the end of 1944 to deal 
with labor problems. 

An Agricultural Labor Corps of about 
2,000 men was organized during the year, 
in addition to the previously existing 
Essential Service Labor Corps of more 
than 750 workers. The personnel of both 
groups are principally engaged in food 
production. 

The order preventing strikes and lock- 
outs for essential services, which was 
promulgated in 1942, continued without 
relaxation. This order covers workers in 
foundry or forging plants, occupations 
involving the use of machine tools, and 
the distribution of petroleum products. 


‘TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Ceylon’s communications by air with 
other countries improved considerably 
during 1944. The Ceylon Government 
Railway continues to operate at full 
capacity. There was no appreciable in- 
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crease in civilian trucks, busses, or auto- 
mobiles in the colony during the year. 
The existing bus routes were maintained, 
although with difficulty, as only about 
10 percent more tires was made available 
to Ceylon civilians in 1944 than in 1943, 
and many roads were still in need of 
repair. All forms of land transport suf- 
fered from overcrowding and lack of 
proper equipment. The Colombo munic- 
ipality acquired control of its tramway 
system which it purchased from a private 
corporation for more than 3,600,000 
rupees. The volume of shipping at 
Colombo continued at very high levels 
during the year. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Abolition of Tobacco Monopoly and 
Restoration of Consolidated Tar.— 
Among the tax reforms and administra- 
tive changes made by action of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan January 23, 1945, was abo- 
lition of the government monopoly of 
tobacco products, which had been estab- 
lished in the Chungking area August 1, 
1942, and subsequently extended to other 
parts of Free China. In type this was a 
sales monopoly; manufacturers were re- 
quired to sell their products solely to the 
Government, and the monopoly, after 
adding a monopoly profit in lieu of tax 
(100 percent on cigarettes) , handled the 
distribution to registered shops. 

With the abolition of this monopoly, 
leaving the marketing of the products to 
private enterprise, consolidated taxes 
formerly levied on these commodities 
were restored, being collected, temporar- 
ily, at the former monopoly rates. Reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Ministry of 
Finance January 29, 1945, provide for a 
tax of 100 percent ad valorem on ma- 
chine-made cigarettes, 60 percent on ci- 
gars and hand-rolled cigarettes, 30 per- 
cent on flue-cured tobacco, and 20 per- 
cent on matches. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activities in Colombia dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 were subject 
to sharp fluctuations, closely related to 
the progress of the Allied forces in Eu- 
rope. Expectations of an early termina- 
tion of hostilities in the European thea- 
ter caused importers to convert assets 
into cash in order to finance the in- 
creased volume of imports which they 
hoped would become available. Indus- 
trialists, however, were concerned over 
the prospective return of competition 
from foreign manufacturers, and in the 
absence of definite assurances from the 
Government regarding tariff protection, 
industrial securities, notably those of 
textile companies, became less attractive. 

The decision of the United States Of- 
fice of Price Administration to deny an 
increase in the price of Colombian coffee 
exerted an additional depressing effect 
upon business sentiment. An increase in 
the interior prices for coffee, announced 
by the National Federation of Coffee 
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Growers (Federacién Nacional de Cafe- 
teros) on January 20, placed the local 
purchase price of Colombian coffee above 
the equivalent of the United States ceil- 
ing price. This action, combined with a 
20 percent increase in freight rates on 
Colombian railroads, which went into 
effect on February 1, further aggravated 
the situation of coffee exporters, who pe- 
titioned the Government to reduce coffee 
prices in the interior. 

Partly as a result of reduced coffee ex- 
ports, there was a complete reversal of 
Colombia’s international balance of pay- 
ments, the heavy excess of exchange pur- 
chases over sales in 1943 and 1944 having 
been transformed into an excess of ex- 
change sales totaling more than $3,000,- 
000 in the first quarter of 1945. As a 
consequence, some observers believed 
that Colombia’s reserves of gold and for- 
eign exchange might be inadequate to 
finance the importation of essential 
goods in the postwar period. Measures 
have been taken to restrict the sale by 
banks of foreign exchange, and it is gen- 
erally expected that further. steps will 
be adopted to reestablish exchange 
“turnos” or turns for the purchase of 
essential import. Despite various tend- 
encies of a deflationary character and 
greater activity on the part of price- 
control agencies, the upward trend of liv- 
ing costs persisted, the index for Bogota 
having advanced nearly 10 percent dur- 
ing the quarter under review. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural developments were char- 
acterized by the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Supply Institute (Instituto Na- 
cional de Abastecimientos) and the 
approval of a 5-year plan for agriculture. 
The Institute’s plans included the impor- 
tation of wheat and sugar on a large 
scale, and the construction of storage 
facilities for grain and other products. 



































Fighting the Black Market 
in Belgium 


The Belgian Cabinet recently ap- 
proved the draft of a law authoriz- 
ing the closing of establishments 
which do not comply with govern- 
| ment measures for ensuring the 

people’s food supply, says a state- 

ment by the Belgian Information 
Center. 

Any such establishment may be 
closed by order of the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, the Minister of 
Agriculture, or the Minister of 
Food, who are empowered to pro- 

hibit the offender from exercising, 
| either personally or through a 
third party, the profession or trade 
in which the offense was com- 
mitted. 

The duration of the closure or 
prohibition may not exceed 6 
months. In the meantime, the 
heads of the suspended undertak- 
| ings may be replaced by temporary 








managers appointed by the Minis- 
ters. 
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The Agricultural Bank (Banco Agricola) 
has been merged with the Agricultural 
Credit Institute (Caja de Crédito 
Agrario) and the activities of the latter, 
relating to the importation and trans- 
portation of supplies for farmers, have 
been turned over to the Institute. 

The approval by Congress of the 
5-year plan for agricultural development 
included a budget authorization for the 
expenditure of 39,000,000 pesos ($22;000,- 
000) in approximately equal installments 
over a 5-year period beginning in 1945. 
The objective of the program is to in- 
crease agricultural production by means 
of improved methods of cultivation, the 
provision of equipment, and the distribu- 
tion of seed. 

Crop prospects, although somewhat di- 
minished by the unusually long drought, 
are regarded as satisfactory, with nor- 
mal plantings of most basic crops. In- 
creased interest was evidenced in the 
production of peanuts and palm nuts to 
alleviate the critical shortage of raw ma- 
terials for the domestic vegetable-oil 
industry. 

Livestock prices on the Medellin mar- 
ket continued their upward trend. Nego- 
tiations were reported to be in progress 
for the supply of Colombian cattle for the 
use of the United States Army in Panama 
and other Caribbean points. The con- 
struction of slaughterhouses at locations 
between producing and consumption cen- 
pee was also said to be under considera- 
tion. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Textile production remained at near- 
capacity levels in most lines, although 
shortages of rayon and woolen yarns 
were reported. Rising production costs 
in the local manufacture of cement, 
combined with transportation difficulties, 
have resulted in short supplies in several 
areas. Stocks of most lines of paper and 
cardboard were reported to be low and 
replacements were increasingly difficult 
to obtain. 

Construction activities declined sub- 
stantially during the first quarter of 1945, 
in comparison with the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, attributed 
chiefly to shortages of cement, metal lath, 
and other materials. Contracts have 
been signed for the construction of the 
hydroelectric plant on the Rio Grande 
to provide additional power for the city 
of Medellin, and work is scheduled to 
begin as soon as the necessary imported 
materials have been received. 

Studies have also been initiated cover- 
ing three important projects for the Na- 
tional Railways, including the amplifica- 
tion of the port of Tumaco, the rerouting 
of the proposed railroad between Ibague 
and Armenia, and the construction of a 
new pipe line to the port of Buenaven- 
tura. Contracts for the dredging of the 
Bocas de Cenizas outlet of the Magda- 
lena River have been awarded, but work 
is not expected to get under way until 
July. 


RETAIL TRADE 


The volume of retail sales during the 
first 3 months of 1945 was estimated at 
from 12 to 15 percent above that of the 
corresponding period of 1944, but the 
value of sales was 30 percent higher, re- 
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fiecting the upward trend of prices. The 
expansion of retail sales is expected to 
continue since money appears to be in 
free supply and businessmen are expand- 
ing their investments and business cap- 
ital in anticipation of the end of the war 
in Europe. 


MINING AND PETROLEUM 


Production of gold and platinum dur- 
ing January and February declined in 
comparison with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. Mining enterprises in Co- 
lombia financed by foreign capital were 
permitted to remit only 40 percent of the 
value of gold production, effective from 
February 1, 1945, and the purchase of 
gold for industrial purposes, except from 
the Bank of the Republic, was prohibited. 
A substantial number of marginal gold- 
mining enterprises were forced to close 
down during recent months because of 
the progressive deterioration of machin- 
ery and equipment, the difficulties of ob- 
taining sufficient replacements and spare 
parts, and the increased costs of mate- 
rial, labor, and transportation, in the 
face of a fixed price for the purchase of 
gold established by the Bank of the 
Republic. Local mining interests have 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment the gravity of the situation con- 
fronting the industry and have requested 
a series of concessions, including relief 
from certain bond purchase and tax re- 
quirements, and a small increase in the 
domestic gold purchase rate. On March 
17, local newspapers published a decree 
permitting a deduction for depletion of 
up to 5 percent of gross income for the 
purpose of income-tax returns. 

Applications for petroleum concessions 
have continued at a lively rate and cur- 
rent exploration work has been active 
within the limits of available oil-field 
equipment. Production and exports of 
crude petroleum have remained at ap- 
proximately the same levels as those of 
recent months. Imports of new capital 
by oil companies during the first quarter 
of 1945 totaled $7,350,000 as compared 
with $4,700.000 in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transport on the national highways 
during the first 3 months of the year was 
severely handicapped by the break-down 
of existing equipment, lack of spare parts, 
and scarcity of tires. Road-construction 
activities were accelerated by the arrival 
of additional equipment. The National 
Government has appropriated 7,000,000 
pesos (approximately $4,000,000) for road 
building and maintenance in 1945, the 
funds to be apportioned among 14 zones. 
Additional workmen have been employed 
in the construction of the Trans-Andean 
highway, known as the Carretera al Mar, 
scheduled for completion in May. Con- 
siderable work has also been done on 
secondary roads, and it is planned to 
surface with asphalt the Central High- 
way (Carretera Central del Norte) which 
extends from the Venezuelan border to 
the Ecuadoran frontier. 

Traffic on the Magdalena River has 
been practically paralyzed, and shipping 
on other rivers has been severely cur- 
tailed by the protracted drought. The 
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In Labor Productivity, U. S. 
Enjoys World Primacy 


The United States leads the 
world in labor productivity, both in 
production per employee and in 
production per man-hour, accord- 
ing to a survey by the War Produc- 
tion Board’s General Economics 
and Planning Staff. 

The survey is based on prewar 
production figures, those for the 
war years being still lacking for 
most countries. Available data, 
though often fragmentary and un- 
official, indicate, however, that the 
United States has retained its ad- 
vantage during the war. 

Taking the United States’ 
achievement as equaling 100, the 
tabulation gives Canada, in point of 
“production per employee,” a figure 
of 89; the United Kingdom, 44; the 
Soviet Union, 41; Germany, 48; and 
Japan, 39. 

With respect to production per 
man-hour, the study again rates 
the United States at 100 and shows 
the other named countries with 
figures ranging downward from 71 
for Canada to the low figure of 25 
for Japan. 























proposed construction of a new port at 
Tumaco on the Pacific, near the Ecua- 
doran border, has been announced by 
the Director of National Railroads, to- 
gether with major improvements in the 
port of Santa Marta. The newly created 
navigation company of Colombia (Cia. 
Nacional de Navigacién) has completed 
its organization and is expected to begin 
operations throughout the country. 

The National Railways have an- 
nounced the construction of a connecting 
line to cross the Quindio Pass between 
Armenia and Ibague. Authorization for 
the acquisition by the Government of the 
La Dorada Railway was granted by the 
recent session of Congress, but no steps 
have been taken for the evaluation of the 
property or for expropriation proceed- 
ings. 

Aviation developments were marked by 
the inauguration of exclusive cargo 
flights on scheduled itineraries and by 
the improvement of local flight schedules, 
following the arrival of new equipment 
for Avianca (Aerovias Nacional de Co- 
lombia). On April 1, 1945, the Pan 
American and Avianca lines inaugurated 
a faster service from Miami, Fla., to 
Bogota, eliminating an overnight stop at 
Barranquilla. 


LABOR 


A new labor law, dealing with labor 
conflicts, union organization, special la- 
bor jurisdictions, and various’social bene- 
fits for workers, was approved by the 
Colombian Congress on February 15 and 
signed by the President on February 19, 
1945. The law embodies benefits for in- 
dustrial accidents, occupational and non- 
occupational illness, burial benefits, sev- 
erance pay, and paid vacations. The 
payment of these benefits will vary ac- 
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cording to the amount of capitalization 
of the enterprise involved. 

Considerable activity among labor 
unions has been reported, particularly in 
organization work among public em- 
employees and petroleum workers. The 
dispute affecting employees of Avianca 
was settled on February 4 by an agree- 
ment which obtained recognition for the 
union, wage increases, and financial aid 
in the establishment of a cooperative. 
An agreement was also reached between 
Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, Ltd., 
and its employees, granting union recog- 
nition, wage increases, social benefits, 
severance pay, and certain other advan- 
tages. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Authorizations for the sale of foreign 
exchange to cover imports totaled néarly 
$34,000,000 during the first 3 months of 
1945, as compared with $20,000,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1944 and 
$17,000,000 in 1943. Purchases of ex- 
change arising from exports during the 
same periods amounted to $23,000,000, 
$27,000,000, and $24,500,000, respectively 
The decline in exports may be attributed 
chiefly to reduced shipments of coffee, 
whereas the outstanding increase in the 
applications for import licenses was due 
in part to a general anticipation by im- 
porters of an early termination of hos- 
tilities. In an effort to check the de- 
mand for import licenses, the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Ex- 
ports (Oficina de Control de Cambios, 
Importaciones y Exportaciones) reestab- 
lished the requirement of a deposit of 5 
percent on import licenses and a tax of 
10 percent on remittances to nationals 
residing abroad. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


Colombia’s 1945 budgetary experience 
at the end of February showed a deficit 
of 6,260,000 pesos ($3,568,000). This 
deficit resulted from January revenues 
of 6,406,000 pesos ($3,650,000) and Feb- 
ruary revenues of 8,175,000 pesos ($4,- 
660,000) against expenditures of 9,638,- 
000 pesos ($5,493,000) and 11,206,000 
pesos ($6,387,000) for January and Feb- 
ruary, respectively. The budget of ex- 
penditures as of February 28, 1945, 
totaled 176,598,000 pesos ($100,661,000), 
representing an increase of 11,718,000 
pesos ($6,680,000) over that on the cor- 
responding date of 1944. 

As of January 31, 1945, the total public 
debt amounted to 306,808,000 pesos, an 
increase of 17,200,000 pesos over the fig- 
ure for December 31, 1944. Of the total, 
the internal debt accounted for 205,108,- 
000 pesos and the external debt 
amounted to 101,700,000 pesos. Service 
on the national public debt represents 
28.16 percent of the 1945 budget, exclu- 
sive of proceeds of credit operations. 

A report of the Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, and Mining Credit Bank (Caja de 
Crédito Agrario, Industrial y Minero) 
disclosed that the total national, depart- 
mental, and municipal debt of Colombia 
had increased from 104,295,000 pesos 
($59,448,000) to 226,996,000 pesos ($129,- 
387,000) between December 31, 1939, and 
June 30, 1944. 

The gold bullion holdings of the Bank 
of the Republic increased from 161,786,- 
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000 pesos ($92,218,000) on December 31, 
1944, to 169,255,000 pesos ($96,475,000) 
on March 24, 1945. Its foreign-exchange 
credit balance decreased from 115,123,- 
000 pesos on December 31, 1944, to 109,- 
080,000 pesos on February 28, 1945. Most 
of this exchange is in dollars. 

In the period from December 31, 1944, 
to March 24, 1945, loans and discounts 
of the Bank of the Republic to member 
banks increased from 28,404,000 pesos 
($16,190,000) to 33,051,000 pesos ($18,- 
839,000), and bank notes in circulation 
declined from 179,287,000 pesos ($102- 
194,000) to 169,755,000 pesos ($96,760,- 
000). 

Media of payments increased from 
406,725,000 pesos ($231,833,000) to 427,- 
729,000 pesos ($243,805,530) during the 
period from December 31, 1944, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1945. Current checking ac- 
counts in all banks rose from 210,411,000 
to 245,795,000 pesos. Check movement 
in February totaled 710,657,000 pesos 
($405,074,000) as compared with 661,- 
373,000 pesos ($376,983,000) in December. 

Savings deposits in all Colombian 
banks increased during January from 56,- 
444,000 pesos ($32,173,000) to 58,273,000 
pesos ($33,215,000). New loans granted 
by commercial banks increased from 30,- 
489,000 pesos ($17,359,000) to 32,562,000 
pesos ($18,560,000) during the same 
period. 

During the quarter Colombia showed 
a passive balance of payments of $3,054,- 
000, compared with an active balance of 
$14,495,000 in the first quarter of 1944 
and an active balance of $14,343,000 in 
the first quarter of 1943. This changed 
situation is the result of a decrease in the 
total of exchange purchased from the 
proceeds of exports and an increase in 
the total sale of exchange authorized for 
importations. The excess of exchange 
sales for imports over exchange pur- 
chases for exports amounted to $10,963,- 
000 in the quarter under review. Im- 
portations of capital by oil companies in 
this quarter totaled $7,355,000, as com- 
pared with $4,687,000 in the first quarter 
of 1944. 

An outstanding development of the 
period has been the high figure reached 
by import licenses issued, totaling $30,- 
949,000 in January, the highest ever re- 
corded since the _ introduction of 
exchange control in Colombia. Licenses 
granted in February totaled $37,366,000, 
bringing the 1945 figure to $68,128,000, 
compared with $22,610,000 in January 
and February of 1944 and $16,340,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1943. 

These figures represent only import 
licenses granted, and not importations 
consummated or even contracted, since 
many import licenses are never utilized 
and some of this exchange represents 
duplicate orders. Suspension of author- 
ity formerly exercised by Colombian con- 
suls to extend the validity of expired li- 
censes made it necessary to renew Many 
licenses previously granted. 

This increase has also been interpreted 
as speculative, arising from the desire of 
importers to assure an adequate volume 
of import licenses in fear of future re- 
Strictions on the granting of such li- 
censes. Reestablishment of a 5-percent 
deposit on import licenses has caused a 
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decrease in applications for licenses, im- 
port licenses granted having dropped to 
$6,118,000 in the second 10-day period 
of March and to $6,400,000 in the third 
10-day period of the month. 

The reestablishment of the 10 percent 
tax on foreign exchange remittances to 
Colombians residing abroad, as of March 
13, 1945, has had the indirect effect of 
bringing back the exchange curb market, 
currently fluctuating around 1.79 pesos 
to the dollar. 

Compulsory investment requirements, 
instituted in June 1943 for the purpose 
of curbing inflation, were relaxed to a 
considerable extent. In February. an 
Executive decree postponed for 30 @~ys 
the freezing of funds pertaining to 1944 
operations. A decree of March 16, 1945, 
reduced the percentages of net profits 
and reserve appropriations required to 
be frozen, postponed indefinitely the 
freezing of funds on 1944 oper?’ ons, 
provided for the return of such iv a3 as 
might already have been frozen, and ef- 
fected several other modifications. (For 
details, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 12, 1945.) 

The Bogota stock market during the 
first quarter of 1945 reversed the upward 
trend that had characterized it for the 
preceding 2 years, the chief cause being 
the progress of the war in Europe. The 
index of stock quotations stood at 205.4 
at the close of the quarter (1934=—100), 
having opened at 211.3. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditiorts 


WacGEs FROZEN AT LEVELS PREVAILING ON 
Marcu 31, 1945 


Employers in Cuba are required to 
maintain the wage level prevailing on 
March 31, 1945, without modification ex- 
cept through appropriate legal proceed- 
ings, according to Decree No. 1267 of 
April 30, 1945, promulgated in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of May 7, 1945. The decree 
also repeals Decree No. 2631 of August 
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19, 1944, which had raised wages at vari- 
ous levels by 10, 15, and 20 percent, but 
was declared unconstitutional by the Cu- 
ban Supreme Court on March 27, 1945. 

The decree also orders the Labor Code 
Commission to draft a bill within 30 days 
to establish the manner in which wages 
may be regulated in accordance with 
Constitutional requirements. If the 
Commission fails to act, the Minister of 
Labor is authorized to draft such a bili 
for submission to the Cabinet. 

[Decree No. 1267 was promulgated to pre- 
vent any wage reductions as a result of the 


Supreme Court’s invalidating Decree No. 
2631.] 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Corrugated Cardboard Cartons Used as 
Containers of Imported Goods Reclassi- 
fied For Duty Purposes.—Corrugated 
cardboard cartons used as shipping con- 
tainers of goods imported into Cuba are 
now dutiable under Cuban customs tariff 
item 162—J, according to Cuban Customs 
Circular No. 53 of April 19, 1945, dero- 
gating Customs Circular No. 22 of March 
21, 1944, which had classified reusable 
corrugated cardboard containers under 
tariff item 162-—G for assessment of the 
import duty. 

Consequently, all cardboard contain- 
ers of imported merchandise are now 
again dutiable under customs tariff item 
162—J at the rate of $1.65 per 100 kilo- 
grams on imports from the United 


States. 
Finland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Trade Arranged with U. S. 
S. R.—An agreement between Finland 
and the U. S. S. R., arranging the ex- 
change of Finnish cellulose, paper, and 
prefabricated wooden houses for Soviet 
products needed to relieve the supply 
situation in Finland, was signed in Mos- 
cow on May 8, 1945, according to the Fin- 
nish press. 

The turn-over contemplated by the 
agreement amounts to $17,000,000. The 
Soviet grain, petroleum products, salt, 
tobacco, and essential raw materials con- 
cerned are to be delivered within the 
course of the current year. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
3, 1945, for an announcement of the conclu- 
sion of a compensation agreement between 


Finland and the U. S. 8S. R. on January 31, 
1945. ] : 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Ordinary Parcel-Post Service to France 
Resumed.—Effective June 1, 1945, ordi- 
nary (unregistered and uninsured) par- 
cel-post service to France was resumed 
by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
27997 dated May 17, 1945, and published 
in the Postal Bulletin of May 18, 1945. 
The service was resumed subject to the 
same conditions as were in effect prior 
to the suspension of the service, as set 
forth in Part II of the July 1941 Postal 
Guide, particularly the subitem, “Parcei 
Post (France)” which begins on page 153, 
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and subject to the following further re- 
strictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by the same person or concern to or 
for the same addressee; 

(2) The weight of each parcel is lim- 
ited to 11 pounds, the length to 18 inches, 
and the combined length and girth to 
not more than 42 inches; 

(3) Contents are limited to nonper- 
ishable items which are not prohibited in 
the parcel-post mails to France. 

The parcels must conform to the regu- 
lations of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

The parcel-post rates to France are 
changed to 14 cents per pound or frac- 
tion thereof. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 18 and December 16, 1944, and of 
January 27, March 25 and April 14, 1945, for 
previous announcements concerning mail 
service to France.] 


French North 


Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Transport in Algeria.—About 95 
percent of all goods transported in Al- 
geria is tarried by rail. Merchandise is 
discharged in the ports of Oran, Algiers, 
and Bone, and sent to the interior by 
railroad, because Algeria has no river 
traffic and very little trucking. Locomo- 
tives have been deteriorating rapidly be- 
cause of the low-quality coal being used 
during a current serious fuel shortage. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN 1944 


Although 1944 was the most prosper- 
ous commercial and financial year that 
the Republic of Haiti has experienced 
since 1928-29, upheld by the highest for- 
eign-trade values in 15 years, certain 
events during the year presaged the end 
of the period of artificial prosperity that 
the country has been enjoying recently. 
Among the favorable highlights of the 
year was the increase of nearly 50 per- 
cent of Haiti’s total foreign-trade values 
over those of 1943, with government rev- 
enues profiting materially from this in- 
creased commerce. Customs duties con- 
tinued to supply nearly three-fourths of 
total revenue, and returns from import 
and export taxes were the best in many 
years. As a result of the excellent rev- 
enues, the government was enabled to 
make the first substantial reduction in 
its public debt since 1936-37 and the larg- 
est expenditures on debt since the re- 
funding loan of 1922. New investments 
also portended significant future changes 
in the nation’s economy. Contracts 
signed between the Haitian Government 
and concessionnaires were for: (1) the 
construction and operation of a cotton- 
textile mill; (2) the exploitation of baux- 
ite deposits; and (3) the processing of 
coconuts for export. 

Despite the generally high economic 
activity of 1944, there were indications 
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that the year marked a turning point in 
the country’s readjustment from the sus- 
tained prosperity of 1943. Decreases in 
United States expenditures in the Repub- 
lic, most important of which was the 
abandonment of the cryptostegia rubber 
program undertaken in 1942 by the So- 
cieté Haitiano-Americaine de Developpe- 
ment Agricole (SHADA), which brought 
to an end the greatest program of foreign 
expenditure ever made in Haiti, substan- 
tially decreased the inflow of invisible 
credits. It appeared that the favorable 
balance of international payments, 
maintained since 1939 through loans and 
foreign expenditures, would not continue 
to be as favorable in the future. The 
period since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe has been one in which import 
values have exceeded exports, the nation 
has added to its public debt, and has had 
an important contingent liability accru- 
ing from the extension of credit to 
SHADA. 

Haiti’s agricultural economy in 1944 
was adversely affected by a prolonged 
drought which damaged all of the food 
crops; by the curtailment of SHADA’s 
activities and the abandonment of ex- 
perimentation in the production of cryp- 
tostegia rubber; and by the slow move- 
ment of some of Haiti’s export crops. On 
the other hand, favorable aspects were 
the revival of Haiti’s banana industry, 
the most profitable returns experienced 
by the sugar industry since colonial 
times, and the launching of a program 
of food production and procurement en- 
compassing projects for irrigation and 
crop storage. 


DECLINE IN COFFEE PRODUCTION 


Coffee, Haiti’s principal export crop, 
suffered from a combination of many 
factors tending to reduce interest in its 
production during the year under re- 
view. Even the incentives of high prices 
and the assured market provided by the 
Inter-American Coffee Quota Agreement 
were not sufficient to raise coffee pro- 
duction to prewar levels. Furthermore, 
the drought delayed the maturing of the 
beans. The crop in 1943-44 was esti- 
mated at 23,900,000 kilograms, or 23 per- 
cent less than the annual average of 
31,000,000 kilograms harvested in the 
preceding three decades. The standard 
requirements of the coffee code adopted 
in 1943, although modified somewhat, 
continued to delay the free movement 
of the crop to some extent, and the oper- 
ation of the local quota system, prescrib- 
ing the amount of coffee each exporter 
may buy, also hampered the market, as 
quotas cut across usual buying channels, 
disrupting the trade and resulting in a 
price war among exporters. Factors on 
the world market also influenced the 
movement of the coffee crop; certain 
speculators and exporters held their cof- 
fee in anticipation of wider markets and 
better prices, encouraged by small ship- 
ments to Switzerland at prices higher 
than those obtained in the United States. 
Improvement in the banana trade fur- 
ther diverted the peasants from produc- 
tion of coffee. 

During the fiscal and quota year 
1943-44 (October 1, 1943, through Sep- 
tember 31, 1944) exports of the coffee 
crop totaled 23,116,197 kilograms, valued 
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at $5,196,765, falling somewhat below the 
level of the preceding year when exports 
amounted to 25,847,237 kilograms, worth 
$5,717,149. With a carry-over estimated 
at 2,400,000 kilograms from the preced- 
ing year and an estimated crop of 23,- 
900,000 kilograms, 1943-44 exports thus 
accounted for all but 3,200,000 kilograms 
of the total. 


Sucar Output HIGH 


Stimulated by marketing agreements 
guaranteeing the purchase of the large 
1943 carry-over, as well as of the entire 
1944 Haitian production of raw sugar, 
the industry experienced the best year 
in the history of sugar under the Re- 
public. Production of raw sugar by the 
largest exporting concern, which for all 
practical purposes is representative of 
the entire Haitian sugar industry, 
amounted to 57,847 metric tons in 1944, 
as compared with 43,377 tons in 1943, 
34,669 in 1942, and 31,502 in 1941. Ris- 
ing from the low of the past 2 years, 
exports of 70,349 metric tons, valued at 
$3,946,346, in 1944 eclipsed all previous 
exports, reducing exportable stocks as 
of December 31, 1944, to the negligible 
quantity of 2,597 metric tons. As a con- 
sequence of the fact that the carry-over 
at the beginning of 1944 represented 
almost an entire normal crop, while ex- 
port stocks at the end of 1944 were nomi- 
nal, it is not expected that shipments in 
1945 will reach the figure set in 1944, 
However, the lifting of the 1945 raw 
sugar production is also assured by the 
contract with the British Ministry of 
Foods, at excellent prices, and the im- 
mediate prospects for Haitian sugar are 
bright. Great Britain has been the 
principal market for Haitian sugar in 
recent years. 

Molasses production also was high in 
1944, having risen to 3,224,988 gallons 
from the listed production of 2,392,526 
gallons in 1943. The large 1943 carry- 
over of 2,357,832 gallons, plus the 1944 
production, provided an exportable to- 
tal of 5,582,820 gallons, of which 5,559,- 
490 gallons were exported in 1944, all 
to the United States, leaving 23,330 gal- 
lons unshipped. Loss by a break in a 
pipe line and the domestic sales are said 
to have absorbed the remainder, thus re- 
moving all stocks by the end of the year. 


BANANA INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The revival of the banana industry, 
which had started late in 1943, continued 
brisk throughout 1944. Exports of the 
fruit rose sharply from the low level of 
recent war years to 3,427,118 stems, 
valued at $2,008,965, f. o. b. Haitian ports. 
In 1943 shipments had been at the low 
ebb of 1,084,394 stems, valued at $509,665. 
Lack of transportation was the principal 
cause for decreased shipments in 1942 
and 1943. The fruit was supplanted by 
cargoes of greater value to the war effort. 
By 1944, however, shipping became ap- 
preciably freer, and the use of small 
schooners enabled exports of bananas to 
move more normally. 

The export trade of the Gros Michel 
variety of bananas has been exclusively 
in the hands of a United States com- 
pany. One contract with the Haitian 
Government expired on February 25, 
1945, but another was signed in April 
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1945, providing for more limited activities 
on the part of the company. During 
1944 sharp competition was brought to 
bear upon the company when several in- 
dependent operators sought to break its 
monopoly. The new operators succeeded 
in exporting sizable quantities of Caven- 
dish and other varieties of bananas, as 
well as Gros Michel stems of fewer than 
five hands, the United States company’s 
contract applying to Gros Michel bana- 
nas of six or more hands toa stem. Prices 
paid by the company increased during 
the year from $0.47 per standard stem 
to $0.53 in April and $0.63 in June. At 
the year’s end, it was paying $0.63 per 
standard stem to independent peasant 
producers and $0.23 to planters under 
participation contracts with the com- 
pany. Other banana exporters paid 
varying prices depending on market con- 
ditions at the time of ship arrivals. 


CONDITIONS IN OTHER AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


The past 3 years have been marked by 
intensive development of the sisal indus- 
try in Haiti in response to the war de- 
mands made upon it. Despite this in- 
creased activity, exports of sisal in 1944 
declined as a result of certain factors. 
The year 1941 recorded largely increased 
exports for the reason that poor prices 
and restricted markets in the years pre- 
ceding had resulted in slow cutting of 
the fields; as a result there was a con- 
siderable leaf stock or field storage. Cer- 
tain fields were overcut in 1941. As flelds 
were cut in 1941 they passed out of pro- 
duction. New plantings require about 4 
years to reach the cutting stage; thus 
the old fields replanted in 1941 and the 
new fields are just now ready for har- 
vesting. Difficulties in obtaining machin- 
ery, repair and replacement parts, and 
tools have also hampered production. 
Labor shortages in the period of peak 
operations of SHADA likewise slowed 
operations. The extensive drought in the 
winter of 1943-44 and spring of 1944 de- 
layed development of newly planted 
areas. The outlook for 1945, however, is 
good. Production is expected to approxi- 
mate 10,000 metric tons, with further ex- 
pansion, and a maximum is expected to 
be reached in 1947. 

Sisal exports of 17,985 metric tons, 
valued at $1,381,089, in 1944 were less 
than shipments in the 2 preceding years. 
In 1943, exports amounted to 10,652 
metric tons, with a value of $1,970,669, 
and 11,703 metric tons, valued at $1,897,- 
804, in 1942. 

Since cotton moved well in 1944, no 
attempt was made to invoke the 1942 
agreement whereby the United States 
guaranteed disposal of Haitian cotton 
crops for the duration of the war. As in 
the past few years, Colombia took almost 
the entire amount of Haitian cotton ex- 
ported in 1944, or 3,354 metric tons, 
valued at $846,949, out of total exports of 
3,733 metric tons, valued at $962,616; 
Cuba took most of the remainder. Total 
exports of cotton in 1943 amounted to 
3,730 metric tons, worth $805,528. 

It has been estimated that cotton pro- 
duction in the past 2 years has averaged 
about 12,000 bales of 500 pounds each, or 
approximately 2,727 metric tons of ginned 
cotton annually. The extent to which 
the crop is harvested depends largely on 
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price. There is no plantation production 
of cotton, the crop being picked from 
wild and semiwild cotton plants or trees, 
or from plants in plots of 1 or 2 acres. 
The growers carry the small quantities 
of cotton to the buying posts where spec- 
ulators and exporters’ agents collect it. 
It is ginned and baled by the exporter. 
Cotton production has been steadily de- 
creasing since 1935 because of the ad- 
vance of the boll weevil. Whereas ex- 
ports in 1935 amounted to more than 
6,000 metric tons, the annual average for 
the past 4 years has been less than 3,000 
metric tons. 

Exports of cacao in 1944 compared 
favorably with those of recent years. 
The total of 1,341 metric tons, valued at 
$205,341, was somewhat less than the 
1,570 metric tons, worth $224,755 shipped 
in 1943, but was greater than exports of 
1,226 metric tons, valued at $191,751 in 
1942. The United States took practically 
all of these exports. 

Proper fermentation, washing, and 
drying would improve the quality of Hai- 
tian cacao to a great degree, but the crop 
has been neglected and the cacao is not 
well prepared for export. The price dif- 
ferential for the better-quality cacao has 
not been sufficient to encourage such 
preparation. Haitian cacao grows wild 
or semiwild. The 1944 crop was smaller 
than anticipated. It was expected to in- 
crease over that of the 1943 harvest un- 
der the incentive of good prices. 


CONCESSION CONTRACTS 


During 1944 three contracts entered 
into between the Haitian Government 
and concessionaires were promplgated 
by a Presidential decree law. Although 
in a sense the contracts are private 
agreements, since they cover commercial 
arrangements, the governmental sanc- 
tion tends to vest them with a public 
nature. 

On February 8, 1944, a concession con- 
tract was signed for the mining rights on 
selected areas for the exploitation of 
aluminum-bearing earths to be chosen 
from within six separate sections of the 
country. The potential effects of this 
contract are expected to be of consider- 
able importance to the Republic. First 
there will be an increase in government 
revenues from taxes and royalties. Ex- 
tensive mining operations would result 
in royalties which would strengthen in- 
ternal revenues and decrease the de- 
pendence of the national treasury upon 
customs duties. Sizable exports of ore 
would be an important factor in the 
balance of trade of the Republic and if 
materialized should improve the bal- 
ance-of-international payments. Pre- 
sumably mining operations would not be 
seasonal and to this extent would have a 
stabilizing effect on the Haitian economy. 

On July 26, 1944, a contract for the con- 
struction and operation of a textile mill 
in Haiti was signed between the govern- 
ment and the concessionaries. Under 
the terms of the contract the concession- 
aires are granted these rights on an ex- 
clusive basis for a period of 15 years from 
the date the mill commences operaticns, 
specified to be within 2 years of the sig- 
nature of the contract. It is expected 
that the factory will consume about one- 
half of Haiti’s annual cotton production, 
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exports of which during the past 4 years 
have averaged less than 3,000 metric tons. 
Since the value of raw-cotton exports is 
considerably smaller than that of the 
same weight of textile imports, operation 
of the factory should have a definite ten- 
dency to improve Haiti’s balance of trade. 
The third contract, of minor signifi- 
cance but of economic interest, granted 
the concessionaires the exclusive right to 
export coconuts and coconut products, 
for which purpose it may establish co- 
conut plantations, buy nuts on the open 
market, and build factories for the pro- 
cessing of coconuts. The capacity of the 
plant contemplated has been estimated 
at 9,000,000 coconuts per year, and a 
minimum price of $0.02 per nut for the 
domestic product is established. 


WARTIME CONTROLS 


The controls established over imports 
in 1943 were noticeably relaxed during 
1944, and by the close of the year the 
only large and important category of 
items requiring an “import recommenda- 
tion” was textiles. This same group was 
in shortest supply domestically, and 
when drastic reductions in the cotton- 
textile allocations from the United States 
were announced, particularly in denims 
and chambrays, local business circles 
were highly disturbed; furthermore, 
fears were expressed as to the effect of 
this cut on import revenues of the State, 
cotton goods usually accounting for 
about one-third of all Haitian import 
revenues. 

The general program of restricting ex- 
ports of essential food products was con- 
tinued during the year under review. 
Exports of rice, ‘corn, and millet were 
made, however, under Haiti’s arrange- 
ment providing for export quotas to 
British and Netherlands possessions in 
the Caribbean, to Cuba, and to Mexico, 
where shortages existed, even though 
some of the items were in short supply 
within Haiti itself and prices for avail- 
able quantities showed a sharp rise. 

Prior to 1944 the control measures per- 
taining to gasoline, tires, and tubes 
placed emphasis upon regulation by offi- 
cial agencies. During 1944 this empha- 
sis was shifted to the oil companies and 
to the tire and tube retailers. 

Rentals, particularly for private dwell- 
ings, which prior to 1944 had followed 
the general wartime upward trend of 
prices, contributing to the rising cost of 
living, were finally pegged by the govern- 
ment at the prevailing levels of Febru- 
ary 10, 1944. : 

One of the most unfortunate aspects of 
local price control has been the limited 
machinery for effective supervision. 
There was a flourishing black market in 
a number of commodities in short sup- 
ply, such as gasoline, tires and tubes, 
galvanized sheet, cigarettes, matches, 
cooking oils, and canned milk. 


SHADA AND FooD-PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The activities of the Societé Haitiano- 
Americaine de Developpement Agricole 
(SHADA) were characterized in 1944 by 
sizable curtailment. During the spring, 
the cultivation and production of crypto- 
stegia was abandoned and the lands 
cleared, the largest number of acres 
under cultivation in that year amount- 
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ing to 36,845, with an additional 64,183 
acres cleared but not planted. At the 
close of the year SHADA had a total 
of 15,462 acres planted in sisal, as com- 
pared with 11,600 acres in January. 
This acreage produced 1,290,000 pounds 
of decorticated sisal at an approximate 
cost of $0.055 per pound. Of this total, 
1,260,000 pounds were exported, leaving 
30,000 pounds as a carry-over into 1945. 

Lumber production in board feet 
amounted to 3,262,767 during the year, 
an increase of 9 percent over the preced- 
ing 12 months. Production cost per 
board foot amounted to $0.045, a decline 
of 33.8 percent from the cost in 1943. 
The greater portion of the lumber was 
consumed locally, but 252,638 board feet 
were available for export to Venezuela 
and Puerto Rico. No exports of lumber 
had been made in 1943. 

The effects of SHADA’s retrenchment 
in the cryptostegia field, without corre- 
sponding increases in other respects, 
appreciably reduced local purchasing 
power. Expenditures during 1942 and 
1943 had largely eliminated the normal 
summer slump, but during 1944 this con- 
dition existed again. 

In an endeavor to increase the over-all 
production of staple food and fruit crops 
and to rehabilitate between 35,000 and 
40,000 families affected by the withdrawal 
of the cryptostegia program, a total of 
$175,000 was earmarked for agricultural 
development, under an agreement be- 
tween the Haitian Government and the 
Government of the United States. It is 
estimated that 1,000,000 pounds of beans, 
3,000,000 pounds of corn, and 350,000 
pounds of rice will be the return from 
the distribution under the program of 
rice, corn, bean, and millet seed, as well 
as fruit tree plants. 

The program also calls for the installa- 
tion of more than 100 portable 5-ton silos 
at various points throughout Haiti and 
the construction of one 150-ton silo, with 
fumigating facilities, in the Artibonite 
Valley. This project should help to 
remedy the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion whereby no means have been at 
hand to store surpluses in years of 
plenty. 

Another project under the program 
calls for the establishment of four irri- 
gation systems—two in the Artibonite 
Valley and one each in the Cayes Valley 
and the Central Plain. More than 25,000 
acres will be watered. Construction on 
three of the systems had begun by the 
end of the year. ; 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The most significant labor develop- 
ment during 1944 was the reduction in 
employment occasioned by the abandon- 
ment by SHADA of its program for the 
production of cryptostegia rubber. Em- 
ployment in this operation stood at ap- 
proximately 45,000 field laborers, office 
workers, and technicians at the begin- 
ning of 1944; by the end of that year em- 
ployment had dropped practically to 
zero. A slight decrease in employment 
in other SHADA activities also occurred. 
Employment in the banana industry on 
the other hand increased somewhat. 

The largest group of persons drawing 
salaries or wages in Haiti in 1944 was the 
servant class, probably numbering 75,000 
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persons. Agricultural day laborers con- 
stituted the second largest group. With 
the exception of a few proficient cane 
cutters, agricultural laborers earn less 
than $100 annually. The basic minimum 
daily wage remained at $0.30 throughout 
the year. This wage applies to all types 
of unskilled labor. Pay of this group 
does not vary in sisal, sugar, banana, 
lumbering, or other industries. Total 
agricultural labor employed at the close 
of the year probably did not exceed 35,000 
persons, whereas at the close of 1943 it 
was about 85,000. 

Total employment at the beginning of 
1944 was from 185,000 to 200,000. By the 
end of the year employment had declined 
to between 135,000 and 100,000. The 
total income from salaries and wages in 
1943 was‘estimated at $18,800,000; during 
1944 it probably did not exceed $12,200,- 
000. There are no official statistics on 
employment, wages, or living costs, nor 
are any indexes of this nature main- 
tained, so that estimates should be re- 
garded with some caution. 

Employment for salaries and wages in 
Haiti has never occupied an important 
place in its economy, and a decrease in 
such employment does not necessarily 
mean unemployment. The increased 
labor supply of 1943 was drawn from the 
peasant class, the individuals of which 
return to their own farms when work 
ceases. The chief effect of decreased em- 
ployment will probably be felt in 1945 
through lessened buying power which 
will no doubt be reflected in smaller 
imports. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Haiti’s total foreign trade, valued at 
$31,826,000 in 1944, was the highest 
recorded since the boom period of the 
late twenties. The United States as 
usual led all other countries with 69.2 
percent of total values. 

Imports into Haiti amounted to $16,- 
040,000 in the year under review, as 
compared with $10,973,000 in 1943, 
$8,249,000 in 1942, and $7,682,000 in 
1941. In percentages of total value, the 
United States supplied 70.8; Mexico, 
14.8; Argentina, 3.8; Curacao, 2.8; India, 
2.4; Cuba, 1.9; Canada, 1.6; United 
Kingdom, 1.4; and all others, 0.5. 

Textile shortages in the United States 
tended to increase the importance of 
Mexico as a source of supply for Haitian 
imports, cotton textiles accounting for 
most of the imports of Mexican origin. 
Shipments of soap and foodstuffs from 
Argentina to Haiti increased the rela- 
tive importance of that country as a 
supplier. Large imports of jute bags for 
the sugar and coffee industries placed 
British India among the leading supply- 
ing nations. Soap also accounted for 
the importance of Canada as a source 
of supplies. Shipments from Curacao 
consisted principally of fuel and lubri- 
cating oils, gasoline, and kerosene. 

Practically all of the import groups 
have shown substantial increases in 
value in the past 3 years. Higher c. i. f. 
prices were in large measure responsible 
for these increases; in most categories 
the quantity of imports did not increase. 

Exports from Haiti in 1944 were valued 
at $15,786,000, as compared with $10,- 
628,000 in 1943, $8,226,000 in 1942, and 
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$8,350,000 in 1941. The percentages of 
export values by countries of purchase 
were as follows: United States, 67.3; 
United Kingdom, 11.7; Canada, 10.5; Co- 
lombia, 5.4; Switzerland, 1.9; Cuba, 1.1; 
Curacao, 0.6; and all others, 1.5. 

The large share of Haitian exports 
taken by the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Switzerland resulted from sugar ex- 
ports to those countries. Haitian exports 
to Colombia consisted almost entirely of 
raw cotton. 

Export prices showed interesting vari- 
ations and may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Coffee prices were at the highest 
level since 1930. With the exception of 
1943, sugar prices were the best since 1927 
and those for molasses were the highest 
recorded since 1930. Banana prices were 
the highest ever paid. Cotton export 
prices were better than at any time since 
1937, and the cacao crop brought higher 
f. o. b. prices than any crop since 1930, 
Sisal prices slumped from the peak 
reached in 1943, but were higher than at 
any other time in the history of the do- 
mestic industry. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


During the fiscal year from October 
1, 1943, to September 30, 1944 (import 
statistics by countries of origin are not 
available by calendar years), the United 
States supplied Haiti with 69.4 percent 
of the value of its imports in compari- 
son with 76.8 percent in 1942-43. In 
other years the percentages of the total 
import value of goods bought from the 
United States were: 1941-42, 76.2; 1940- 
41, 83.1, and an average of 64.6 for the 
years 1926-27 through 1940-41. The war 
at first concentrated Haitian import 
trade in the United States. As consum- 
ers’ supplies became increasingly short 
in the United States, however, Haiti was 
forced to seek other markets in which to 
purchase its necessities. During 1944, 
Haiti bought in increasing relative pro- 
portions more of its textiles, soap, and 
foodstuffs from other countries. Al- 
though the United States share of total 
Haitian imports has steadily declined 
during the past 3 years, the United States 
still retains its position as Haiti’s pre- 
dominant supplier. 

In 1943-44 the United States market 
absorbed 65.3 percent of total Haitian ex- 
ports, a substantial drop from 80.6 per- 
cent in 1942-43. This decrease in rela- 
tive importance of the United States 
market was caused by unusually heavy 
shipments of sugar to the United King- 
dom and Canada. In total value, ship- 
ments to the United States in the year 
under review were greater than at any 
time in recent years. 


HAITIAN-DOMINICAN TRADE 


The short-lived Haitian-Dominican 
Commercial Convention ratified on 
March 23, 1942, and denounced by the 
Haitian Government on September 8, 
1943, terminated on March 24, 1944. De- 
signed to promote freer circulation of 
goods, persons, services, and capital be- 
tween the two neighboring countries, the 
instrument failed to solve problems es- 
sentially of a political nature. 

Despite the fact that 17 months under 
the treaty brought a gratifying increase 
and balance into the bilateral trade of 
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Haiti and the Dominican Republic, grow- 
ing political irritations resulted in de- 
nunciation. 

In the 24 months (April 1, 1940, to 
March 31, 1942) prior to the convention, 
Haiti’s exports to the Dominican Repub- 
lic amounted to $1,245 and imports were 
valued at $49,172, resulting in a total 
trade of $50,417. Under the 24 months 
of the convention (April 1, 1942, to March 
31, 1944) exports were valued at $73,059 
and imports at $77,898, making a total 
trade of $150,957. Total values during 
the calendar year 1944, including 3 
months under the convention, amounted 
to $13,674 for Haiti’s exports and $22,472 
for its imports, making the total trade 
value of $36,146 with the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Although it appears that the balance 
of trade was somewhat improved under 
the life of the convention, it is likely this 
trade will dwindle and once more become 
one-sided in character, with Haiti im- 
porting more from than exporting to the 
Dominican Republic. 


BALANCE OF TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS 


The year 1944 marked the end of the 
period of artifically induced favorable 
balances and a resumption of the basic 
trend toward unfavorable balances in in- 
ternational payments. During 1944, 
United States expenditures in Haiti 
dropped off materially; with the crypto- 
stegia program being abandoned, private 
foreign investment declined. Expendi- 
tures by the Haitian Government on for- 
eign debt rose to the highest level in re- 
cent years, despite the fact that none of 
the SHADA notes fell due. Imports ex- 
ceeded exports, even though in value 
shipments abroad were the greatest re- 
corded since 1928-29. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in Sep- 
tember 1939 brought new complications 
to the already difficult economic position 
of Haiti. Markets were lost as war en- 
gulfed the countries of Western Europe. 
The entrance of the United States into 
the war in the winter of 1941 sharply re- 
duced the availability of shipping and 
curtailed the available supply of con- 
sumers’ goods. At first, trade values and 
volume declined, then values rose with 
war-heightened prices. Export volumes 
increased with values, but import vol- 
umes failed to follow the upward trend 
of values. New factors of foreign invest- 
ment and expenditure appeared, result- 
ing in the danger of inflation. 

Merchandise trade for the 5-year pe- 
riod 1939-40 to 1943-44 resulted in a net 
import balance of approximately $2,500,- 
000. In addition to the unfavorable 
trade balance, invisible items included 
payments on the national debt totaling 
$5,300,000 and other payments of inter- 
est, dividends, and services of about 
$1,500,000. 

The counterflow arising from invest- 
ments and expenditures of United States 
capital amounted to at least $20,000,000. 
Included in this figure were outlays for 
airport construction, lend-lease, rubber 
experimentation, United States military 
and naval expenditures, health and san- 
itation programs, educational programs, 
highway construction, and miscellaneous 
projects, all totaling approximately $5,- 
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500,000. -Also included in the $20,000,000 
were private investments in sisal to the 
extent of $2,200,000, SHADA investments 
in sisal and other projects amounting to 
$5,000,000, the cryptostegia program 
which cost $6,500,000, and various other 
minor items of investment and expendi- 
ture by foreigners in Haiti. The war 
years 1939 through 1944 thus showed a 
total debit of $9,000,000 as against total 
credits of $20,000,000, for a net favorable 
balance of payments of about $11,000,000. 

These years thus proved to be a period 
of artificial material prosperity. That 
the inflow of money did not result in in- 
creased production is evidenced by the 
failure to increase production of export 
crops with the exception of sugar. Im- 
port volumes in no way kept pace with 
values, and the result of high prices com- 
bined with small available supplies re- 
duced living standards in many cases. 
Failure of price and rent controls fur- 
ther affected persons with fixed incomes. 
The government experienced a period of 
sharp retrenchment for the first 3 years 
of the period, then, with rising trade 
values, customs and internal revenues 
soared to heights unreached for many 
years. In the last year of the period the 
government was able to undertake sub- 
stantial amortization on its national debt 
and increase its fiscal expenditures. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Haiti’s fiscal revenue in the calendar 
year 1944 amounted to $8,464,306 as com- 
pared with $6,955,873 in 1943, $5,076,995 
in 1942, and $5,644,440 in 1941. Expendi- 
tures in the same year totaled $8,069,569 
as compared with $6,231,384 in 1943. Re- 
ceipts exceeded expenditures by $394,737 
in 1944. 

Customs receipts provided 73 percent 
of total revenues in 1944, and internal 
revenue contributed 25 percent. The 
remainder was derived from miscellane- 
ous sources and receipts from the com- 
munes. This distribution represents a 
healthy improvement in the revenue 
structure and is attributed to increased 
returns from the revised “business profit” 
or income tax. Customs formerly pro- 
vided 80 percent of total revenue and 
internal revenue, only 15 percent. 
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Import duties, which supply most of 
the customs revenue, amounted to $4,- 
914,471 in 1944, or approximately 80 per- 
cent of total customs revenue; export 
taxes in 1944 contributed $1,243,927, of 
which duties on coffee, the principal item, 
provided 77 percent, or $960,784. 

Internal revenue rose to record heights 
for the second successive year. The col- 
lection of $2,097,800 was 21 percent 
greater than that in 1943. Excise taxes 
brought in $328,000, or 15.6 percent of to- 
tal internal taxes. 

As of December 31, 1943, the Haitian 
Treasury showed an available cash 
balance of $645 365. This was built up 
to a peak of $1,570,120 by the end of 
August 1944. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1943-44 advance payments on the 
national debt were made from the sur- 
plus, reducing it to $955,649. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, the Treasury cash surplus 
stood at $900,082. 

Haiti’s public debt declined steadily 
through the years from 1924 to 1928, de- 
clining from $24,209,700 to $8,790,019. 
From 1938 through 1942 it steadily in- 
creased to much the same position it had 
occupied a decade earlier. Slight reduc- 
tions in 1943 did not greatly alter this 
position. The substantial reductions 
made in 1944 brought the debt to the 
lowest point since 1940. Total expendi- 
tures for public-debt service in 1944 
amounted to $2,098,491, as compared to 
$1,319,179 in 1943. This total included 
$555,417 amortization on the Series A 
loan, $90,416 on the Series C loan, and 
$800,000 amortization on the Public 
Works Contract Loan of 1938. All in- 
terest was paid in full. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New and Second-Hand Bottles: Im- 
port Duties Reduced.—Reductions of 
one-half have been announced in the 
import duties on new and second-hand 
bottles imported into Haiti, according to 
Decree Law No. 82, published in Le Moni- 
teur of April 23, 1945. The new duties 
in gourdes are as follows (former rates 
given in parentheses): Bottles usually 
employed to hold beverages and for in- 
dustrial purposes, of a capacity not ex- 
ceeding 180 grams, 0.025 (0.05) each; 
exceeding 180 but not over 360 grams, 
0.035 (0.07) each; exceeding 360 but not 
over 720 grams, 0.06 (0.12) each; exceed- 
ing 720 but not over 1,080 grams, 0.10 


Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions on Commercial Imports 
Modified.—The improved supply posi- 
tion has made it possible to allow the 
importation under license, througn com- 
mercial channels, of a large number of 
commodities which heretofore have been 
imported by the government only, ac- 
cording to a notice in the Malta Gov- 
ernment Gazette of March 15. 

The following articles are still reserved 
for government importations: Wheat 
and flour; meat and meat products (ex- 
cept bacon and meat extracts); cheese; 
fats; edible oils; milk; tea; matches; 
sugar; rice; coffee; egg powder; pulses; 
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certain medical supplies; coal; black 
oils; kerosene; benzine; lubricating oils: 
motor vehicles; agricultural machinery; 
ball bearings; bare copper wire; semi- 
manufactured iron and steel goods. 
However, import licenses for commercial 
importation of all other commodities will 
not necessarily be given. The following 
considerations will be taken into account 
in granting import licenses: Essentiality 
and availability, domestic-supply posi- 
tion, necessity of conserving shipping 
space for essential goods, and foreign- 
exchange difficulties. 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Victory Loan Announced by Govern- 
ment of New Zealand.—The subscription 
list for the 1945 £NZ25,000,000 Victory 
Loan will be opened on May 14 and closed 
on June 14, 1945. Issues will be at par, 
and the terms will be identical with those 
of the war loans previously floated in the 
Dominion, namely, 24% percent on short- 
term and 3 percent on long-term stock. 
The former will mature on April 15, 1950- 
51 and the latter on April 15, 1956-59. 

The 1945 Victory Loan will bring the 
total raiged by loans in the Dominion for 
War purposes since 1939 to £NZ237,568,- 
000, or slightly less than £NZ145 per 
capita. 


Nigeria 
Transport and Communication 


Plans for Extensive Road System.— 
An important phase of Nigeria’s plans for 
post-war development is the extension of 
internal road communications to pro- 
mote the expansion of trade. A total of 
48,275 miles of road is contemplated to 
provide connections through Nigeria 
with an African highway system ex- 
pected to stretch from the Cape through 
French Cameroun to Algiers. 

Three classes of roads are proposed. 
A grid of trunk roads representing the 
main arterial road system is to consist of 
two principal north and south roads, the 
Lagos-Kano road and the road from Port 
Harcourt to Potiskum and Nguru. These 
are to be crossed by four east-west sec- 
ondary trunk roads to connect Provin- 
cial capitals and other large towns with 
the main system. The third category 
represents less substantial feeder roads 
to provide necessary local communica- 
tion. 

The trunk road system of Nigeria has 
already been partly developed, lacking 
but 455 miles of the final total of 4,175 
miles. In addition to this new road, im- 
provement of more than 1,000 miles of 
existing main road is planned. 

In the case of the main system the 
total mileage required is estimated at 
4,100. This will involve the opening up 
of an additional 718 miles and the im- 
proving of 820 miles of existing roads. 
Bituminous surfacing of at least 240 
miles is contemplated. 

According to the estimates of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, the lesser feeder 
roads will eventually cover 40,000 miles 
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of varying length and quality, according 
to the need. About 24,000 miles are in 
existence, 17,000 miles require improve- 
ment, and 16,000 miles need to be newly 
constructed. 

This extensive project, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by the colony’s 
Public Works Department in 1958-59, is 
expected to cost about £7,000,000, which 
is to be met partly from Nigeria’s own 
resources and partly by assistance pro- 
vided by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. Grants totaling £1,810,000 
under this act have already been ap- 
proved for the purpose. As is customary, 
the feeder roads will be primarily the 
responsibility of the native administra- 


‘Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


Trade conditions on the copper belt of 
Northern Rhodesia are reported to be 
slack, though the demand is keen for 
second-hand cars, according to recent 
press reports. 

Potatoes are in short supply through- 
out the protectorate, as rain has delayed 
harvesting of the Lusaka crop, and labor 
shortages have delayed deliveries. Im- 
portation of potatoes from Southern 
Rhodesia will be arranged as soon as 
possible to supplement the domestic 
crop. 

The corn crop is reported to be de- 
veloping satisfactorily, but processing of 
the tobacco crop has been affected by the 
persistent rains. 

Livestock are said to be in good condi- 
tion and cattle prices are firm. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Budget Surpasses 1944 Appropria- 
tion.—Government expenditure in 
Northern Rhodesia during 1945 will total 
more than £2.866,000 an increase of 9.4 
percent over the 1944 appropriation of 
£2,619,600, according to the 1945 appro- 
priation ordinance published February 
16, 1945. 

Among the larger provisions for expen- 
diture in the new budget, with cor- 
responding amounts for 1944 in paren- 
theses, are those for public works, £665,- 
000 (£503,000); miscellaneous services, 
£280,800 (£285,200); health, £218,700 
(£172,500); African education, £162,000 
(£128,100) ; public-debt charges, £129,500 
(£174,400); Provincial administration, 
£126,100 (£126,200); and military, £106,- 
200 (£108,200). 

The sum of £1,100 was voted under the 
new head of social welfare. 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Serv- 
ice.—Nonillustrated post cards are now 
accepted for mailing to Norway under 
Order No. 27995 of May 17, 1945, effec- 
tive from that date and published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of May 18. 
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The cards may concern business as well 
as personal or family matters, but must 
be limited to exchange of information 
and ascertainment of facts. The postage 
rate is 3 cents per card. Air-mail, 
parcel-post, money-order and registra- 
tion services are not yet available. Mail 
for certain areas of Norway may be 
somewhat delayed in delivery, as a con- 
sequence of present unsettled conditions. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN Goops 


The Philippine Civil Affairs Unit 
(PCAU) of the United States Army began 
the distribution of foodstuffs in Manila 
in February through relief centers. As 
employment increased, largely through 
demand for labor from various Army 
units, stores were opened by Filipinos 
and Chinese and supplied by PCAU with 
limited quantities of foodstuffs for sale 
against ration tickets. By the end of 
March 760,000 people were purchasing 
from these stores, and 442,000 were still 
on relief. By April 21 the daily average 
of food distributed in Manila was 535,- 
000 pounds sold to 897,000 people and 
155,000 pounds offered as relief to 237,- 
000 persons. 

Food supplies are far from adequate, 
but sufficient to preserve health and 
morale. Imported foodstuffs have been 
supplemented in a small way by domes- 
tic rice, obtained by PCAU chiefly from 
Tarlac Province, Luzon, at ceiling prices 
and sold through PCAU stores. The 
Emergency Control Administration of 
the Commonwealth Government has 
plans for purchasing rice and vege- 
tables and selling them at ceiling prices. 
The Control Administration has suc- 
ceeded in reducing some food prices 
substantially, but as late as the end of 
April black-market prices of rice con- 
tinued on the increase. 


TEXTILES SENT TO PROVINCES 


Food is distributed mainly in Manila, 
where the need is greatest, but in the 
case of textiles more attention is given 
to the Provinces. From the beginning 
of the distribution program until late 
April about 265 tons of imported cloth 
and clothing were distributed in Luzon, 
plus about 230,000 square yards of cloth 
seized by the Enemy Property Custodian. 
The aim of PCAU is to furnish one gar- 
ment, cr about 2 yards of cloth, to each 
member of a family, but amounts avail- 
able are inadequate to supply everyone. 

Medicines and drugs have been dis- 
tributed only through hospitals and 
clinics on a relief basis. 

Besides distribution through PCAU 
stores, fair amounts of foodstuffs and 
miscellaneous consumer goods—mainly 
clothing, household supplies and hard- 
ware—have been sold in other stores 
and in public markets. To a consid- 
erable extent, such goods show evidence 
of damage and appear to have been 
largely looted. Sales outside PCAU 
stores are generally at prices 5 to 10 times 
prewar levels, despite the existence of 
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official ceilings and numerous arrests for 
violation of government rulings. 

A number of substantial Chinese 
firms have indicated their readiness to 
resume importing and exporting as soon 
as goods and banking facilities are avail- 
able. Several American and British 
firms also plan to leave representatives 
in Manila with a view to maintaining 
connections and resuming business ac- 
tivities as soon as possible, and a few 
Swiss firms are expected to follow the 
same course. 


APPRAISAL OF SUGAR SITUATION 


Most of the principal sugar centrals 
in Luzon did not suffer severe damage 
from the war, although valuable instru- 
ments were lost through looting. At one 
large central in Luzon the Japanese 
erected tanks for storage of about 2,600,- 
000 gallons of butanol on the site of the 
former sugar house. On Mindoro, south 
of Luzon, the sugar mill was damaged by 
the crash landing of an American plane. 
Reports regarding the condition of cane 
railways and cars are inconclusive, but 
it appears that some rails and a few 
cars were left in most sugar districts, 
although a good deal of transportation 
equipment is missing. 

Reliable information from Negros 
Island relative to mills and cane have 
not been received. It is estimated, 
however, that there may be sufficient 
milling capacity in the Philippines by the 
1946-47 season to fill most of the pre- 
war quotas. Caneavailable on Luzon 
is insufficient to offer hope of any con- 
siderable sugar production either this 
year or in the 1945-46 mililng season. In 
Laguna Province an estimated 90,000 
tons of cane were ready for milling when 
American troops arrived, but by the end 
of March more than half had been lost 
through military damage and the re- 
moval of cane by guerrillas and others 
for chewing or the production of pano- 
cha, a low-grade sugar used by the na- 
tives. In Batangas the Spanish-owned 
central started milling about 8,000 tons 
of cane at the end of March, but was re- 
ported to be making alcohol rather than 
sugar. In other districts during Japa- 
nese occupation planters tired of grow- 
ing cane because of destruction by guer- 
rillas, and unverified reports from Ne- 
gros give the impression that the situa- 
tion is no better there. 

Efforts have been made by government 
officials and the Philippine Sugar Asso- 
ciation to induce planters to start seed- 
beds in the hope of planting a regular 
crop by the end of this year. Crop loans 
would be necessary to carry planters for 
the approximately 20 months that must 
elapse before any considerable revenue 
from sugar can be expected. By the end 
of March arrangements for such loans 
had been made only in a very small way 
in a few districts. 


CoconuT-OIL MILLS DESTROYED 


All of the principal coconut-oil mills 
in Manilla were completely destroyed, 
and it is generally believed that the same 
is true of mills in Cebu. Outside of 
Manila two small plants in Luzon, with 
aggregate capacity of about 25 tons of 
oil per day, are understood to be in 
working order, but belting and oil drums 
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are needed. The soap and vegetable 
lard and margarine plant of one of the 
larger mills appeared to be in fairly good 
condition, although it had not been tested 
in March. There is some production of 
coconut oil as well as soap by hand 
methods. Lack of transportation and 
incentive consumer goods are the chief 
handicaps to the production of copra. 

Most of the 1941 crop of Cagayan cigar 
tobacco—an exceptionally good one— 
was left in the Cagayan Valley, and its 
fate is not known. Some cigarette to- 
bacco has been obtained from La Union 
and Pangasinan Provinces and there are 
two cigarette factories in condition to 
operate. Electric power and paper, how- 
ever, are needed, and stocks of cured to- 
bacco are very low. All other cigar and 
cigarette factories, together with tobacco 
stocks, are believed destroyed. 

Reports regarding rice supplies have 
been conflicting. Losses through con- 
fiscation by the Japanese and seizure by 
bandits appear probable, and some au- 
thorities fear that this year’s crop might 
be considerably below normal because of 
the shortage of work animals and im- 
plements. Estimates of the decrease in 
carabao population throughout the Phil- 
ippines have ranged from 35 to 75 per- 
cent. There is some possibility that sugar 
planters, who have greater resources, 
may acquire a disproportionate share of 
the remaining animals, although they 
are more vital in rice farming. A pre- 
liminary Army survey indicated that 
enough rice mills were intact to handle 
the full crop, but that belting, shafting, 
spare parts, and prime movers were 
needed. They were being procured by 
the Army. r 


POWER NEEDED FOR FACTORIES 


The Philippine Government’s cotton- 
textile mill in Manila apparently suffered 
little or no damage, and is reported to 
have about a month’s supply of native 
cotton. Electric power and repair parts, 
however, as well as dyestuffs and chem- 
icals are needed, and larger amounts of 
raw cotton than is available locally would 
be necessary for appreciable production. 
The Japanese cotton-growing program is 
reported to have been fairly successful 
in the Koronadal Valley in Mindanao, 
but almost a complete failure elsewhere. 
Before the war cotton production was 
started by the Philippine Government 
in the Koronadal Valley as part of the 
Commonwealth’s colonization project. 

The Japanese textile mill was com- 
pletely destroyed, but the Filipino-owned 
mill apparently was not badly damaged, 
although it suffered losses from looting. 
An American clothing factory was found 
to have industrial-sewing and button- 
holing machines in working condition 
sufficient to manufacture 1,500 shirts or 
pairs of trousers daily. 


GOVERNMENT SHOE Factory INTACT 


The National Development Company’s 
shoe factory was not damaged and has 
some imported leather on hand, but it 
needs larger stocks, as well as findings, 
mill supplies, and fuel. Other shoe fac- 
tories in Manila were completely de- 
stroyed. Hand cobblers of Mariquina, 
near Manila, continue to make shoes of 
inferior domestic leather. Their prod- 
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uct was selling in March at from 20 to 
40 pesos a pair ($10 to $20 in U. S. cur- 
rency at prewar rates). It is probable 
that new supplies of domestic hides will 
be limited, as slaughtering of animals is 
discouraged. 

The Philippine Match Co. suffered no 
damage, but requires transportation to 
obtain wood, and fuel oil for power. A 
stock of chemicals sufficient for 4 or 5 
months is on hand, and the company can 
produce about 3,000 cases of matches 
monthly, provided wood and fuel are 
obtained. 


CEMENT PLANTS IN WORKING ORDER 


The privately owned cement mill near 
Manila was reported in March to be in 
working order but lacking supplies of 
coal and limestone. The government 
mill in Cebu was not damaged and it is 
believed sufficient coal can be obtained 
from the National Development Com- 
pany’s nearby mine. 

The San Miguel Brewery in Manila 
was ready in March to operate—mainly 
for Army use—as soon as supplies of 
raw materials could be obtained. The 
brewery’s bottle factory, soft drink bot- 
tling plant, and ice cream factory were 
destroyed, and repairs were necessary to 
bring the cold storage warehouses to 20 
percent capacity. Pending operation of 
the Japanese brewery by the Army, its 
power plant has been used to furnish 
electricity to Manila. 

Printing facilities in Manila were 
largely demolished, including the plant 
of the Bureau of Printing. Engineers 
have repaired some of the larger presses 
for Army use, and hand presses have 
been utilized in. publishing several one- 
sheet newspapers. 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES DISRUPTED 


Lack of transportation facilities has 
been one of the chief impediments to the 
restoration of civilian economy in 
Manila and throughout the Islands. 
Manila’s overcrowded condition is due in 
part to the difficulty of getting trans- 
portation to the Provinces, and factories 
in condition to operate cannot obtain raw 
materials from the Provinces. A few 
railway trains, restricted to military use, 
were running between Manila and Linga- 
yen at the end of March, and it was an- 
nounced that limited civilian service 
would be available in April. Operation of 
privately owned trucks is handicapped 
by the scarcity of motor fuel, which 
brings high prices on the black market. 
Private cars and trucks are being regis- 
tered without the payment of fees, as 
license plates are unobtainable, and up 
to March 23 a total of 2,067 motor vehi- 
cles had been registered. On January 1, 
1941, there were 33,895 passenger cars 
and 20,125 trucks and busses in use in the 
Philippines. 


LEFT-HAND Drive REQUIRED 


On June 1, 1945, new traffic regulations 
requiring the left-hand drive for all 
motor vehicles becomes effective unless 
present plans are changed. Before the 
war the rule of the road was to the left, 
and the right-hand drive, though not 
compulsory, was preferred. 

Telegraphic service to the United 
States and a number of foreign countries 
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was established in March, but there was 
no provision for telegraphic communica- 
tion from Manila to other parts of the 
Philippines. Manila’s postal service was 
not yet reestablished, and telephone fa- 
cilities were available only to Army units, 
and Philippine and United States Gov- 
ernment offices. 


DESTRUCTION, WIDESPREAD IN MANILA 


About 2,000 city blocks were completely 
destroyed in Manila, together witn 
bridges and docks and the city’s power 
and transportation systems. In the main 
business district north of the Pasig River 
only about six large buildings were pro- 
nounced repairable for permanent use by 
an American architect-engineer, who ad- 
mitted the possibility that some of them 
may have been structurally weakened by 
fire. On the south bank, the Customs 
Building and two apartment houses ap- 
peared repairable, while two office build- 
ings, though blackened by fire and dam- 
aged by shrapnel, seemed structurally 
sound. A number of other large business 
and residential buildings, while too badly 
damaged to warrant permanent recon- 
struction, have been temporarily repaired 
for use by Army units. 

Residential districts of Santa Mesa, 
New Manila, and Quezon City and the 
native district of Tondo suffered little 
damage from explosions or fire. In the 
residential suburb of Pasay, southern 
Manila, small patches of undamaged or 
slightly harmed houses stand amid large 
areas where destruction was complete. 
In most other districts areas of com- 
plete destruction predominate. 

Plans for the new Manila have been 
proposed, calling for broad highways 
which completely ignore the old street 
system. The City Engineer has an- 
nounced that all plans for reconstruction 
of edifices must be signed by a licensed 
architect or engineer to receive consider- 
ation. Existing ordinances regarding the 
installation of machinery and inspection 
of boilers will be enforced. No very con- 
siderable activity along these lines, how- 
ever, is expected in the near future. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banks Closed by Executive Order.—All 
Philippine banks were closed by order 
of President Osmena November 18, 1944, 
and the lack of banking facilities has 
acted as a serious handicap to the re- 
sumption of business activity. To rem- 
edy this situation, a Banking Division of 
the Philippine Treasury was authorized 
by Executive order of March 10, 1945, 
and opened to the public April 19. 

Treasury Banking Division to Engage 
in General Banking Operations —With 
an authorized capital of 30,000,000 pesos 
($15,000,000)—allocated from the coco- 
nut-oil excise-tax fund—the bank will 
accept deposits, grant loans, and engage 
in exchange and other banking opera- 
tions. When normal banking facilities 
are restored, assets and liabilities are to 
be transferred to a government-owned 
banking institution, either by legislative 
act or by Executive order. 

Prior to the bank’s opening, a few 
short-term loans, amounting to about 
100,000 pesos ($50,000), had been infor- 
mally arranged. They included some 
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crop loans, a loan to a hotel company, 
and one to a small manufacturer. Some 
manufacturers, publishers, and others 
requiring large investment in plant, see 
little chance of making a fresh start in 
the absence of payment on their war- 
damage claims. 

Insurance Facilities Needed.—It is 
customary for Philippine banks to re- 
quire insurance of commodities or real 
estate against which loans are made, and 
the new Treasury bank is handicapped in 
the matter of mortgage loans and loans 
against goods in warehouse as there is 
no insurance company operating in the 
Islands at present. Domestic companies 
will not likely be able to reopen in the 
near future, as their assets are to a con- 
siderable extent in the form of Japanese 
pesos. 

Banks in the Philippines may be re- 
opened, according to bank officials, only 
by authority of the President, and prep- 
arations for reopening are being made 
by branches in Manila of American and 
British banking institutions. 

Condition of Domestic Banks.—Open- 
ing of domestic banks may be somewhat 
longer deferred, pending examination of 
their financial condition. All have cash 
assets in the United States, but some, 
like the insurance companies, are in the 
unfortunate position of having had loans 
largely paid up in worthless Japanese 
pesos during the latter part of Japanese 
occupation, and may not be able to re- 
open unless new capital is provided. 
Dollar deposits in the United States are 
not realizable because of freezing by the 
United States Treasury. 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Transport Facilities Inadequate. — 
Schedules of both passenger and freight 
railway trains in the Seville district 
(Provinces of Badajoz, Caceres, Cadiz, 
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Cordoba, Huelva, and Sevilla), Spain, 
were reduced 18 percent in 1944. This 
reduction was made necessary by the 
prevalent coal shortages. Rolling stock 
continued inadequate and in increas- 
ingly poor condition. 

A plan has been revived to construct 
a railway line from Gibraleon, Province 
of Huelva, to the Portuguese frontier for 
the purpose of connecting existing rail- 
way lines in Spain and Portugal, but 
execution of the project is not expected 
in the near future. 

The number of passengers carried by 
busses in the Seville district increased 
approximately 50 percent in 1944, largely 
the result of a sharp decrease in the use 
of passenger automobiles. Despite the 
fact that 303 bus lines are operating in 
the area, facilities are still inadequate 
on account of lack of new equipment, 
replacement parts, and tires, and scar- 
city of gasoline. 

Air travel through Seville is expected 
to increase materially when this city be- 
comes a port of entry for air lines enter- 
ing Spain from the United States by way 
of South America and North Africa, ac- 
cording to a recent agreement between 
the Spanish and United States Govern- 
ments. 


Spanish Morocco 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Ad Calorem Tazr on Imports Can- 
celed.—The 5 percent ad valorem tax on 
imports of practically all goods in the 
Tangier International Zone of Morocco 
was canceled, effective May 1, 1945. 

This tax was formerly applicable on 
all imports except certain footstuffs and 
mineral oils. Proceeds of the tax were 
for social-welfare purposes. 

[An announcement of the establishment 


of this tax appeared in CoMMERCE Reports of 
November 25, 1939.] 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Civil Aviation.—Civil- 
ian air transportation in Switzerland 
remained at a standstill during the first 
quarter of 1945. The only line function- 
ing during 1944 was the Zurich-Stuttgart, 
and that was discontinued in August. 
Scheduled flights from the Zurich air- 
port numbered 383, and carried 1,985 
revenue passengers, 60.1 metric tons of 
mail, and 29.6 tons of revenue cargo. 

An official program has been mapped 
out for the development of airports in 
Zurich, Basel, Geneva, and Bern. The 
Kloten (Zurich) airport is projected as 
an intercontinental port, and it is pro- 
posed to construct a main strip 1,800 
meters long, of which 1,500 meters will 
be hard surface; an auxiliary strip 1,450 
meters long with 1,200 meters of hard 
surface; and a blind-landing strip 2,600 
meters long, with 1,600 meters of hard 
surface. 

At the Geneva airport it is planned to 
extend the main concrete strip from 
1,200 to 2,000 meters in length, erect a 
new station, modernize the radio equip- 
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ment, and improve the lighting and 
signal devices. 

Another plan covers the improvement 
of the St. Gallen airport, the only one in 
eastern Switzerland. It calls for con- 
struction of a hard-surface runway, 600 
by 45 meters and connecting ways be- 
tween the runway and hangars. Im- 
provements are planned also for the air- 
port at Altenrhein, which is said to be 
connected with the only airport for hy- 
droplanes in the country. 

Improvement in Railway Service.— 
Swiss Federal Railway workshops and 
private enterprises are to repair French 
rolling stock, including locomotives. In 
return for this service, Switzerland may 
run three trains daily through France to 
Cerbere and/or Hendaye, and two trains 
daily to Toulon. 


Syria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control.—New regula- 
tions governing import licenses were pro- 
mulgated by Decree No. 3010, issued by 
the Syrian Minister of Supply on Janu- 
ary 19, 1945. The decree is intended 
primarily to assure the importation of the 
total quantity of goods licensed to pre- 
vent diversion of shipments to other 
countries where they could be sold more 
profitably, and to halt the transfer of 
import licenses to third parties. The 
provisions of this decree, which are out- 
lined below, are also applicable to all 
importers who obtained Syrian import 
licenses in 1944, 

Upon issuance of the import license the 
importer must proceed immediately to 
obtain confirmation of his order. Be- 
fore taking delivery of the license, the 
importer must pledge in writing that he 
will comply with all provisions of the de- 
cree and, in case of infringement, pay 
any damages fixed by the Administra- 
tion, according to an established scale. 
A copy of the import license is then for- 
warded to the Exchange Office, where the 
importer must open an irrevocable credit 
within 15 days. Within 20 days after 
the opening of this credit, which covers 
the value of the goods plus the cost of 
freight and insurance, the importer 
must submit confirmation of his order; 
failure to do so makes the license sub- 
ject to cancelation. 

The entire quantity of goods licensed 
must be imported in the most economical, 
rapid, and direct manner. Notation to 
this effect will be made by the customs 
authorities upon arrival of the mer- 
chandise. The shipments must be 
routed direct to Syrian-Lebanese ports; 
if such direct service is not possible, all 
necessary steps to assure the arrival of 
the goods in Syria must be taken. Goods 
ordered for Syria must not be diverted 
to other countries, and unloading or 
warehousing of the goods in other than 
Syrian or Lebanese ports is prohibited, 
except in cases beyond the importer’s 
control. 

Goods imported under Syrian license 
and included in Syria’s allocations, may 
not, until cleared from the customs, be 
sold, or otherwise disposed of or pledged. 
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The importer must clear the goods for his 
own account, and may not endorse the 
documents or transfer his import license 
before customs clearance is effected. 
The goods must be cleared from the cus- 
toms within 15 days after arrival. 

Penalty for infringement of the import 
regulations will not be applied when it is 
the result of circumstances beyond the 
importer’s control, such as new restric- 
tions in the exporting countries, cancel- 
ation or reduction of allocations, refusal 
by the Exchange Office to open a credit, 
or conditions resulting from military op- 
erations or intervention of foreign au- 
thorities. Force majeure cases will be 
handled by a special committee, com- 
posed of the Director General of Supply, 
an inspector of the Department of Sup- 
ply, and a representative of the Damas- 
cus Chamber of Commerce. The pen- 
alty for infringement or participation in 
the infringement of the provisions of 
this decree includes suspension of the 
right to obtain import and export li- 
censes. In certain cases infringement 
may involve only cancelation of the 
import license. 


Trans-Jordan 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax Ordinance Enacted.—A 
new income-tax ordinance published in 
the Trans-Jordan Official Gazette March 
1 was effective the same date. The fol- 
lowing incomes are exempt from tax: A 
person’s income under £P200 af year; in- 
come from a company or partnership 
which has paid income tax; income de- 
rived from agricultural work or cattle 
raising; income of religious, charitable, 
or educational institutions. The usual 
deductions from income are allowed of 
interest expense, costs of procuring in- 
come, and bad debts. Individual income 
tax rates vary from 30 mils per pound 
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on the first 200 pounds of taxable income 
to 200 mils per pound on chargeable in- 
come above 2600 pounds (the Palestinian 
pound is divided into 1000 mils and is 
equivalent to $4.03). Companies pay 150 
mils per pound on all chargeable income. 


Uganda 


- Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Piece Goods Buying Pool Established.— 
A piece goods buying pool has been ¢s- 
tablished in Uganda, British East 
Africa, to receive consignments of speci- 
fied piece goods and control their dis- 
tribution in the colony, according to a. 
recent announcement of the Kenya and 
Uganda Imports Controller in the Kenya 
Information Office Fortnightly. 

The pool is to consist of a compre- 
hensive group of established wholesale 
piece goods merchants who will work in 
conjunction with the Uganda Depart- 
ment of Supplies. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Kenya Imports Controller for the 
consignment by Kenya importers of 
specified percentages of various types of 
piece goods direct to the Uganda pool, 
all such consignments to be covered by 
special contracts, the execution of which 
is guaranteed by the Uganda Govern- 
ment. 


Venezuela 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Broken Glass: Tariff Classification Es- 
tablished.—Broken glass for use as raw 
material in domestic industries has been 
classified under a new item (259-B) of 
the Venezuelan tariff, and is dutiable at 
0.001 bolivar per kilogram gross weight, 
by a resolution of April 6, 1945. 


Transport and Communication 


Airdrome Opened.—A private airdrome 
at Rosario, in the State of Zulia, Vene- 
zuela, was recently opened for domestic 
service. The landing strip is 780 meters 
long and 25 meters wide. This is the 
fourth airdrome opened for service in 
Venezuela during 1945. 

The term airdrome as used in Vene- 
zuela means any locality adapted for the 
arrival and departyre of aircraft, whereas 
an airport denotes an area with special 
equipment for the handling of passen- 
gers, cargo, and mail, as well as storing 
and servicing of aircraft. 





New Swiss Butter Machine 


A butter-making machine, in which 
cream is subjected to carbonic-acid-gas 
pressure in a hermetically sealed rust- 
proof churn, was demonstrated recently 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Within the space of a few minutes the 
machine churns the cream, washes and 
presses the butter, and conveys it to 
packaging machines where it is packed 
in paper—all this being done without 
human handling or contact with the air. 
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Automotive 
Products 


EXPANSION IN MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


A. B. Volvo, a Swedish manufacturer 
of automobiles and trucks, is increasing 
its capitalization 50 percent, from 
25,000,000 crowns to 37,500,000 crowns, 
by a stock issue. The company’s plants 
at Goteborg, Skovde, and Koping will 
be enlarged, and new machinery on a 
fairly extensive scale will be purchased. 

A modern motor laboratory will be 
built by the Volvo company in Goteborg. 
Features of the laboratory will include 
equipment for testing carburetors, in- 
jection pumps, and electrical apparatus, 
a chemical laboratory and material-test- 
ing plant. 

A new plant, having a floor space of 
4,000 square meters, for the manufacture 
of autombbile radiators has been built 
at Ulvsunda, Sweden, according to re- 
cent dispatches from Stockholm. The 
factory also will produce packings for 
motors and some special parts for air- 
planes. The size of the plant would per- 
mit employment of some 350 workers; 
the number now engaged is not known. 

It is reported that production in the 
postwar period will be directed to meet 
both domestic and foreign needs. 


Beverages 


SPANISH WINE INDUSTRY 


Grapes are Spain’s principal agricul- 
tural product, having a value twice that 
of olives, the second most important crop. 
Since the grapes require attention prac- 
tically the entire year, a substantial num- 
ber of the agricultural workmen of the 
country are employed in the vineyards. 

Table wines, after-dinner wines, cham- 
pagnes, and aperitifs are produced in 
Spain. The principal producing areas 
for table wines are La Rioja and La 
Mancha; for after-dinner .wines, Jerez 
de la Frontera and Malaga; for cham- 
pagne, Cataluna and Jerez de la Fron- 
tera; and for aperitifs, Jerez de la Fron- 
tera. 

The area planted to grapes in Spain 
during 1944 totaled 1,611,699 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) , of which 1,465,- 
411 hectares were actually in production. 
The number of bearing vines is reliably 
estimated at 2,000,000,000. 

The 1944-45 wine output will amount 
to approximately 1,800,000,000 liters (1 
liter=1.0567 quarts), of which 89.6 per- 
cent will be dry wine and 10.4 percent 
will be sweet wine. Of the total grapes 
produced in Spain 6.6 percent is con- 
sumed as fresh fruit or raisins. 

The following table shows production 
of Spanish wines in the 1941-42, 1942-43, 
and 1943-44 seasons: 


{In liters] 














Season Dry wines Total 
1941-42. | 1, 129, 251, 576 | 40, 961,992 | 1, 170, 213, 568 
1942-43 __ _| 1, 317, 159, 991 61, 203,815 | 1, 378, 363, 806 
1943-44 1 465, 393, 642 170, 742, 382 | 1,636, 136, 024 





Spain is self-sufficient in the produc- 
tion of wine, and imports from abroad 
are negligible. A-small amount of wine 
and champagne is imported from France. 

Prior to 1939 the United Kingdom and 
the Scandinavian countries purchased 
approximately 80 percent of the Spanish 
wine sold abroad, but sales to those coun- 
tries have been relatively small in the 
past few years. 

Wine exports from Spain in 1944 were 
the highest in the past 5 years. Exports 
to the United States, Mexico, and Swit- 
zerland in 1944 amounted to 86 percent of 
total exports, not including wine shipped 
to Spanish possessions. 

At present the foreign market for 
Spanish wine is curtailed because of di- 
minishing demand and_ inadequate 
transportation facilities. The decline in 
the value of wine shipments from ports 
in the Seville district to the United States 
is shown by the fact that in the first 3 
months of 1945 exports of sherry wine 
were valued at only $346,646, as com- 
pared with $3,458,090 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944; brandy exports in the 
first quarter of 1945 were valued at $105,- 








WEA to Substitute Dried for 
Fresh Eggs in U. K. Ship- 
ments 


The War Food Administration 
reports that an allocation of 
1,000,000 cases of shell eggs to the 
United Kingdom has been canceled 
and replaced by an allocation of an 
equivalent amount of dried eggs— 
approximately 10,000,000 pounds. 
The substitution was made for sev- 
eral reasons: 

(1) United States civilian de- 
mand for shell eggs is at an all-time 
high, and this, coupled with the 
fact that WFA has stocks of dried 
eggs which could be used in partial 
fulfillment of a dried-egg alloca- 
tion, makes it desirable to export 
egg powder instead of fresh eggs. 

(2) The 1945 allocation of eggs 
to the United Kingdom, approved 
on April 23, reduced previous 
figures on requirements. With a 
reduction in the supply of eggs, egg 
powder can be used more efficiently 
than shell eggs, inasmuch as it can 
be used as a food “stretcher.” 

(3) Shipping problems arose in 

















Sos movement of shell eggs. 





364, as against $3,981,457 in the first 
quarter of 1944. No cordials were ex- 
ported to the United States in the first 3 
months of 1945, whereas exports in the 
corresponding period of 1944 were valued 
at $2,490. 

Exports of wine from Spain, by classes, 
during the years 1940 to 1944, inclusive, 
are shown in the following table: 





{In 1,000 liters] 
a 
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1940 | 14, 784) 23, 858! 1,273) 8) «pe 1,070) 41, 043 
1941 | 9, 403! 6,426] 1,014) 25) 192) 1, 224) 18, 284 
1942....._.| 21,705 6,804|°1,142| 20) 125] 1,475! 31, 271 
1943 | 46,496) 14, 298) 5,006) 46 291| 6,270 72,407 


1944__. | 53, 253 18, 689) 6, 203; 294) 511) 9,748, 88, 698 





Wine stocks at the end of 1944 were 
estimated at 806,400,000 liters of dry wine 
and 93,600,000 liters of sweet wine. This 
wine is being held for aging. The sweet 
wine will be used for blending purposes. 


Chemicals 


MARITIME IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s maritime imports of acetic 
acid increased almost 300 percent in 1944 
over 1943, according to preliminary com- 
pilations. Totals are shown as 2,671 and 
685 gross kilograms, respectively. Im- 
ports of acetic anhydride amounted to 
702 kilograms in 1944, compared with 
110 in 1943. 

Imports of citric acid increased to 
23,305 kilograms in 1944 from 15,487 in 
1943. No tartaric acid was imported in 
1944, but imports in 1943 amounted to 
13,610 kilograms. 

Oxalic-acid imports dropped from 
98,807 kilograms in 1943 to.13,720 in 1944. 
Formic-acid imports nearly trebled in 
1944—increasing to 174,912 kilograms 
from 59,970 in 1943. 

Argentine maritime imports of ace- 
tone increased from 37,779 gross kilo- 
grams in 1943 to 60,822 in 1944. Imports 
of formaldehyde declined slightly—from 
66,966 kilograms in 1943 to 58,294 in 1944. 
Carbon-tetrachloride imports dropped 
markedly—from 42,638 kilograms in 1943 
to 683 in 1944. 

Maritime imports of naphthalene de- 
creased markedly in 1944 from the pre- 
ceding year. Comparable figures are 
shown as 553 and 1,156 gross metric tons, 
respectively. Imports of benzol decreased 
somewhat—from 8,885 gross kilograms 
in 1943 to 8,247 in 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SULFURIC-ACID PLANT, 
BoLivia 


A sulfuric-acid plant is under con- 
struction in the Caicona region of Bolivia 
by the Ministry of Defense, according to 
the Bolivian press. It is believed that the 
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new factory can produce sulfuric acid 
for considerably less than the current 
market price. Profits will be used to 
expand the plant’s capacity and to build 
other plants for manufacturing essential 
products. 


CHEMICALS PRODUCED IN SAO PAULO AREA, 
BRAZIL 


Companhia Nitro Quimica Brasileira, 
in the Sao Paulo area, which was organ- 
ized in 1935 for the manufacture of 
nitrocellulose rayon yarn, also produces 
a number of chemicals for rayon and 
paint manufacture. These include sul- 
furic acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
ammonia, anhydrous ammonia, alumi- 
num sulfate, calcium carbonate, sodium 
hyposulfate, potsassium nitrate, potas- 
sium aluminum sulfate, ether, and sulfo- 
nated ether. The company also manu- 
factures paints and varnishes and gun 
cotton. 

Companhia Brasileira Rhodiaceta, also 
near Sao Paulo, produces the cellulose 
acetate consumed in its manufacture 
of rayon yarn. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION, 
CHILE 


Chilean consumption of potassium ni- 
trate as fertilizer amounted to 15,553 
metric tons in 1943, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Production to- 
taled 57,159 tons in 1941, the latest year 
for which statistics are available. 

Potassium-chloride - consumption for 
fertilizer amounted to 1,442 tons in 1943; 
production amounted to 9,352 tons in 
1941. Exports to Argentina and Brazil 
totaled 1,300 tons in 1942. Some potas- 
sium sulfate is produced in Chile from 
potassium chloride. 

Consumption of potassium carbonate 
as fertilizer amounted to 167 tons in 
1943 and production totaled 213 tons in 
1941. 

In addition to direct consumption of 
these chemicals as fertilizers, about 20 
mixtures containing guano, phosphates, 
potassium salts, and other materials are 
used, and in their production it is esti- 
mated that considerable quantities of 
potassium salts, particularly potassium 
nitrate, are utilized. 


PLANS FOR FERTILIZER WORKS IN ICELAND 


Iceland plans to spend 50,000,000 
crowns on fertilizer works, according to 
a European chemical magazine. This 
is part of a 5-year program approved by 
the Icelandic Parliament for the invest- 
ment of 300,000,000 crowns in new 
industries. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES IN PERU 


Production of guano in Peru has been 
decreasing rapidly—from 126,545 metric 
tons in 1940 to 78,842 in 1944. Normally 
80,000 tons are needed for the cotton 
acreage, but in recent years Chilean ni- 
ave and cottonseed cake have also been 
used. 

Before the war cottonseed meal was 
exported to Europe for cattle feed. In 
1942 it was used domestically for the first 
time on a large scale; consumption in 
1944 amounted to approximately 28,000 
tons. The principal imported fertilizer 
is Chilean nitrate, used chiefly along the 
coast on cotton and sugarcane lands. 
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Clothing Not Quite So 
“Austere” in Australia 
Now 


Eighteen wartime “austerity” re- 
strictions have been lifted on the 
manufacture of men’s, women’s, 
and children’s clothing in Aus- 
tralia, according to foreign press 
reports. 

New rulings permit the produc- 
tion of coat-type shirts, women’s 
and children’s riding breeches and 
play suits as well as the following 
tailoring modifications: pocket in 





men’s and boys’ pajamas, increased 
chest measurements on_ shirts, 
welted or raised seams on men’s 
and boys’ underwear, and double- 
breasted lapels on jackets and coats 
of all kinds. 

Then, too, Australians can now 
get double cuffs on trousers, belted 
backs for boys’ overcoats and 
jackets, raglan or semi-raglan 
sleeves in overcoats and jackets of 
all kinds, double-breasted gar- 
ments for women, belts on women’s 
topcoats, increased measurements, 
hems and facings for women’s, | 
misses’, and children’s garments. 




















Superphosphates, Thomas slag, and 
other fertilizers are imported, principally 
from Chile and the United States. 

Commercial fertilizers will contfnue to 
be used on industrial crops in the coastal 
areas, but it is not likely that large quan- 
tities will be consumed in the Sierra re- 
gion, unless they can be made available 
at low cost. It is expected that the re- 
cently constructed fish-meal plant will 
partially solve the problem and that some 
phosphate fertilizers will be obtained 
when the new industrial plant at Chim- 
bote begins operations. 


MANUFACTURE AND USES OF MELAMINE, 
SWEDEN 


Melamine is being produced by Stock- 
holm Superfosfat Fabriks A/B at its 
Ljungaverk plant. The raw material 
(carbide) in combination with formalde- 
hyde produces a resinous substance 
(mepal) which can be used for the man- 
ufacture of glues and plastics. Melamine 
resin is colorless, and plastics produced 
from it are suitable for the manufacture 
of drinking cups and other utensils. 

Melamine-based adhesive is a synthetic 
resinous compound, soluble in water, but 
with the addition of fortifying ingredi- 
ents it can be made insoluble and water- 
resistant. The glue produces a colorless 
binding seam, which makes it useful for 
fine work. It is neutral and not affected 
by the discoloring action of tannic acid 
in certain types of wood. 

Synthetic glues have been used to an 
increasing extent in Swedish plywood and 
woodworking industries. The three main 
types are phenolformaldehyde, urea or 
carbamide, and melamine. Formerly, 
imported synthetic resinous glues were 
used almost entirely. 
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AREA PLANTED TO PYRETHRUM, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika now has 65,300 acres 
planted to pyrethrum, says a foreign 
chemical publication. Before the war 
only small quantities were produced in 
the territory. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE SUPPLY To BE INCREASED, 
UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA me 


African Explosives & Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., have concluded arrangements 
to obtain £1,000,000 needed to expand 
the company’s superphosphate capacity, 
says a European chemical magazine. 
South African requirements. are esti- 
mated at 500,000 tons annually. 


Coal, Charcoal, 


and Fuel Gases 


CANADIAN COAL SITUATION 


A further drop in production and a de- 
crease in the number of mines marked 
the coal situation in Canada in 1944, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Availability of labor continued 
to play a large part in determining the 
amount produced. The total of 17,118,- 
008 short tons, valued at $71,214,303 (Ca- 
nadian currency), mined in 1944, was 
741,049 tons under the 17,859,057 tons, 
valued at $62,877,549, produced in 1943. 

Although production for the first 2 
months of 1945 was more than that for 
the corresponding period of 1944; the coal 
shortage is expected to continue in the 
winter ahead, largely because of de- 
creased imports. Imports of Welch an- 
thracite coal, which in 1943 approxi- 
mated 380,000 tons, decreased to 155,000 
tons in 1944 and will probably not reach 
more than 100,000 tons in the current 
year. At the same time, imports of an- 
thracite from the United States likewise 
will undoubtedly be down 200,000 to 250,- 
000 tons, or 5 percent, and the amount of 
bituminous coal brought in from the 
United States may decline as much as 
1,700,000 tons, or 7 percent. 

In view of the expected shortage, Ca- 
nadian householders were urged to place 
their orders before June 1. They will be 
limited in the type of coal that they may 
receive. Under regulations issued by the 
Coal Controller, a percentage of each 
order for anthracite must be filled with 
substitute fuel. 

The production of coal in Canada dur- 
ing January and February 1945 totaled 
3,179,441 tons against 3,080,664 tons in 
1944. The 1945 figure was made up of 
2,192,050 tons of bituminous coal, 636,006 
tons of sub-bituminous, and 2,192,050 
tons of lignite. Imports during January 
and February (1,580,990 tons) comprised 
457,745 tons of anthracite, 1,101,834 tons 
of bituminous coal, 46 tons of lignite, and 
21,365 tons of briquets. A total of 142,773 
tons of bituminous coal and 4,996 tons of 
lignite were exported during the 2-month 
period. 


PLANT TO PRODUCE CHARCOAL BRIQUETS, 
SWEDEN 


A Swedish company is planning the 
construction of a special plant in the 
northern part of the country for the 
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production of charcoal briquets. All nec- 
essary machinery and equipment have 
been ordered, and work on installations 
is expected to begin in the near future. 
The project is estimated to involve the 
expenditure of more than _ 1,000,000 
crowns. 

The charcoal briquets will be an en- 
tirely new type of fuel, the result of many 
years of laboratory experimentation in 
Sweden. They will be used primarily as 
a substitute for coal but will find utiliza- 
tion also in iron-manufacturing proc- 
esses and in producer-gas motors. 


GAs PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


_A total of 19,140 homes and business 
and manufacturing establishments in 
Uruguay are being supplied with gas by 
the Montevido Gas & Dry Dock Co. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the consumers 
utilize the gas for domestic purposes and 
the remainder for industrial operations. 

The gas company, the only utility of 
its kind in Uruguay, began business as 
the Compafiia Uruguaya de Gas in 1853. 
The increased number of consumers as 
well as greater demands for gas have 
been responsible for many changes and 
improvements in the plant, which now 
has a production capacity of 2,500,000 
cubic feet per day. 

The ayan Government’s oil re- 
finery in Montevideo may undertake the 
production of gas on a commercial basis 
after the war. The refinery has been 
producing considerable quantities of pe- 
troleum gas for its own use, but with 
facilities for furnishing sufficient bottled 
gas to meet the needs of the 12,000 homes 
not being served by the gas company, it 
is seriously considering the establish- 
ment of this new service. 


Construction 


PusBLic-WorKS EXPENDITURES, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has au- 
thorized the expenditure of 343,000,000 
pesos for public-works projects during 
1945, compared with 310,000,000 in 1944. 
Because construction by private enter- 
prise has been severely hampered by lack 
of essential materials, the Government 
plans to divert some quantities of ma- 
terials from public-works projects to pri- 
vate construction. 


CANADIAN BUILDING PERMITS HIGH IN 
VALUE 


The value of building permits issued 
by Canadian municipalities during the 
first 2 months of 1945 was the highest for 
any 2-month period since 1931, says a 
Dominion publication. Permits issued 
during the period under review were 
valued at $12,552,950 (Canadian cur- 
rency), compared with $10,287,456 and 
$14,797,115 during the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1944 and 1931, respectively. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PUBLIC WorRKS, CUBA 


During the period from October 1944 
to March 1945 the Cuban Government 
authorized the expenditure of $3,440,198 
for public-works projects throughout 
the islands. 

Of the total amount, $990,000 was ear- 
marked for hospitals; $270,000 for 
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schools; $133,000, penitentiaries; $876,- 
792, highways and bridges; $277,000, 
streets; and $893,406, miscellaneous 
projects. 


ACTIVITY IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Construction activity in the Domini- 
can Republic is expected to increase in 
volume until the end of 1946, thus ex- 
tending to 3 years the present period of 
activity. Building for government ac- 
count has been especially active since 
1943 and is expected to continue in good 
volume. 


ADDITIONAL HOMES, GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Government recently 
has provided by decree for the construc- 
tion of 470 additional houses for the 
working classes. The decree has author- 
ized the building of 300 dwellings on Gov- 
ernment-owned land in Guatemala 
City; the development is to be called Co- 
lonia 20 de Octubre. In addition, 100 
more homes will be built in the existing 
Colonia 25 de Junio (see article on Gua- 
temala’s Model Housing Community in 
January 13 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY), and 70 homes in two other 
residential sections of Guatemala City. 
To aid in financing the projects, the Na- 
tional Mortgage Bank has been author- 
ized to invest 900,000 quetzales (U. S. 
$900,000) in the developments. 


BUILDING IN IRAQ 


School buildings, hospitals, peniten- 
tiaries, police buildings, and other gov- 
ernment buildings were constructed by 
the Iraq Public Works Department dur- 
ing 1944. The Iraq Government has pre- 
pared plans for many projects to be 
started as soon as construction materials 
become available. 

A total of 867 permits for the con- 
struction of new buildings in Baghdad 








New Belgian Process for 
Making Pulp From Straw 


A new process for the manufac- 
ture of straw pulp for the paper 
industry is reported to have been 
developed in Belgium. According 
to its originator, the process has 
nothing in common with previous 
processes developed for the manu- 
| facture of pulp from straw, all of 
which were based upon the use of 
chlorium. 

Studies made in 1940, it is said, 
indicate that straw pulp could be 
manufactured at approximately 
| half the cost of wood pulp. Fur- 
thermore, it is claimed, straw pulp 
produced by the new process is 
| equally as strong as wood pulp, is 
25 percent above usual specifica- 
tions for straw pulps made by other 
processes, and contains fibers 
which are longer and more resist- 
ant than those of any previously 
developed straw pulps. 

That the process can also be ap- 
plied to the manufacture of pulp 
from soya beans is advanced as of 
possible further interest. 
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was issued during the first 10 months 
of 1944. This represented an increase 
over the 623 permits issued during the 
entire preceding year. 


BvuILDING PROGRAM, ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


During the first quarter of 1945, the 
municipality of St. John’s, Newfound. 
land, issued 31 building permits valued 
at $86,740 compared with 26 permits val- 
ued at $47,250 during the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

The St. John’s Housing Corporation 
has increased its proposed building pro- 
gram to 225 houses this year instead of 
125 as originally planned. Plans now 
are being made for the construction of 
a central plant which the corporation 
intends to use in making its own cortcrete 
block and pipe. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


MARKET FOR WASHING MACHINES, EIRE 


Eire offers a market for approximately 
4,000 electric washing machines annu- 
ally, according to estimates recorded in 
a foreign publication. No machines have 
been imported since 1940, and local stocks 
are completely exhausted. Although 
both Canadian and British makes were 
sold in this market before the war, the 
United States was the chief supplier. 
There is no restriction on the imports 
of these goods in Eire. 

There is also a demand for heavy laun- 
dry equipment, which is reported to vary 
jin proportion to the needs of institutions 
and communities of different sizes. 

The current supplied in Eire is chiefly 
alternating 50 cycles, 220 volts. A special 
domestic rate of approximately 3s. 4d. 
per kilowatt-hour applies to electric 
washing machines, which makes power 
consumption costs very low for home 
operators. 


MARKET FOR FLATIRONS IN VENEZUELA 


The accumulated demand for electric 
flatirons in Venezuela is estimated at 
50,000 units and the normal postwar an- 
nual requirements at between 25,000 and 
30,000. Of these, the United States is 
expected to furnish 80 percent. Between 
2,000 and 3,000 annually should be of the 
automatic type. Less than 1 percent is 
expected to be steam-operated. 

There is no domestic production. Im- 
ports of electric and gasoline flatirons 
averaged 61,008 kilograms (gross weight) 
annually during the period 1938-43. The 
bulk of these imports were of the elec- 
tric type and came from the United 
States and Europe. Recently small ship- 
ments arrived from Mexico, Brazil, and 
Argentina. 

Flatirons are imported by importer- 
wholesalers who are usually also retail- 
ers, and by department stores and gen- 
eral merchandise firms. Stocks are usu- 
ally kept in Caracas, Maracaibo, and 
other distribution centers from which 
sales are made in lots of from 6 to 100 
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units to other retailers who send buyers 
to the center. Most importers send their 
salesmen into the interior to solicit or- 
ders. None are sold by public utilities 
as is done in the United States. 
Flatirons are usually sold to consum- 
ers for cash. Local wholesalers require 
payment in 30 to 60 days. United States 
exporters collect by means of sight draft 
or drafts payable in from 30 to 90 days. 
Venezuela is considered to be a price 
rather than a quality market. How- 
ever, it is believed that the somewhat 
lower prices offered by European com- 
petition will be overcome to some extent 
by United States quality and appearance. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazil exported more coffee in 1944 
than in any year since the start of World 
War II. Exports amounted to 13,558,122 
sacks of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), according to the 
Departamento Nacional do Café, as com- 
pared with 10,115,969 sacks in 1943 and 
7,279,658 sacks in 1942. 


SALES, Et SALVADOR 


Exports of coffee from El Salvador for 
the first 6 months of the coffee crop and 
quota year (October 1, 1944, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1945) totaled 402,911 bags of 60 
kilograms each, as compared with 568,- 
955 bags during the corresponding period 
of 1943-44. Although this represents a 
decrease of about 29 percent under that 
of the preceding year, it would appear to 
be offset by the fact that there were 
223,000 bags more in ports and awaiting 
shipment at the end of March 1945 than 
at the end of March 1944. By March 31, 
1945, sales registrations of the 194445 
coffee crop totaled 541,605 bags as 
against 721,941 bags of the 1943-44 on 
the corresponding date in 1944. 


Dairy Products 


SUPPLIES OF PROCESSED MILK, PERU 


Prior to 1942 when two plants for the 
processing of milk were established in 
Peru,’ one at Arequipa and the other at 
Chiclayo, the country was entirely de- 
pendent upon imports of these products. 

The following table shows the pro- 
duction of processed milk in Peru in-the 
years 1942 to 1944, inclusive: 





{In cases of 48 cans holding 410 grams] 
| 
: Chiclayo 
Arequipa plant | plant” 

Year eT Ns, IEE bins ESC 
Evaporated| Condensed Condensed 

1942. _. 47, 27 5, 253 | 13, 596 
1943 106, 396 11, 821 15, 256 


1944 | 115, 890 21, 950 | 22, 380 
} | 








! Does not produce evaporated milk. 


At the beginning of the 5-year period 
1939-43 most imports of canned milk 
came from the Netherlands, the United 
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2 - —— 
Britain’s Household-A ppliance Needs for First 10 
Postwar Years 


the prewar period. 











Great Britain’s needs for household appliances during the first 10 years 
after the war have been estimated by Political and Economic Planning 
(London) and submitted to the Board of Trade, according to the British press. 
It is thought that approximately 15,000,000 cookers, 12,120,000 water heaters, 
and 6,000,000 wash boilers will be required during the 10-year period; and 
that the annual demand for irons will be 1,500,000, for vacuum cleaners be- 
tween 570,000 and 750,000; while for refrigerators first-year requirements 
are placed at 20,000 and the tenth year at 86,000 of the electric type now con- 
templated, with an additional demand for an equal number of gas-operated 
refrigerators should the gas industry produce a large cabinet at a lower price 
in comparison with the small-sized one which had been so popular during 


The foregoing estimates were further subdivided as follows: New houses 
would require 5 000,000 cookers—1,000,000 solid-fuel, 1,200,000 electric, and 
2, 800,000 gas. Electric types are expected to account for 334,000 out of the 
4,500,000 water heaters for new houses (1,038,000, gas) and 884,000 of the 
12,120,000 total requirements (gas, 2,958,000). Space heating will, it is felt, 
be mainly of the solid-fuel type with gas or electric heaters to supplement 
them. Irons and vacuum cleaners are expected to be predominantly electric. 








States, Great Britain, and Canada. In 
1941, 1942, and 1943, the United States 
and Canada were the principal sources. 

Imports of canned milk have decreased 
considerably. In 1943 only 659,398 kilo- 
grams were imported, as compared with 
5,145,696 kilograms in 1938. 

A representative of one of the milk- 
producing countries is of the opinion 
that beginning July 1, 1945, no further 
quantities of evaporated or condensed 
milk will be required from other coun- 
tries, as Peru should be self-sufficient in 
these commodities. 


DatIRy PrRopuUcTs DECLINE, CUBA 


During 1944 the output of milk and 
milk products in Cuba was substantially 
less than in 1943, continuing the down- 
ward trend which began after the record 
production of 1941. The decline is at- 
tributed to severe drought, diversion of 
labor and of dual-purpose cattle to other 
enterprises, and transportation diffi- 
culties. 

Production of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk in 1944 amounted to 757,423 
cases, as compared with an all-time peak 
of 1,282,621 cases in 1941. Butter pro- 
duction in 1944 totaled approximately 
2,600,000 pounds, whereas the 1941 out- 
put was about 5,300,000 pounds. 

Commercial output of dairy products 
in Cuba during the years 1940 to 1944, 
inclusive, as reported by the trade, is 
shown in the following table: 


| 





Dried 


| .) | | 
Year | —— | Butter! | Cheese! | skim 


milk 
j TEM ErUBIRE Pie Ss Sat 
| | Million | Million | Million 
| Cases pounds | pounds | pounds 
0. 











1940____- | 906,870 | 5 | 4.5 2 

1941 11, 282, 621 | 5.3 | 5 | 2 

1942 968, 625 | 4.4 | S53 .3 

1943 861, 548 4.2 | 5 | .4 

1944 757, 423 | 2.6 5 y 
1 Estimated. 


The manufacture of commercial cheese 
during 1944 appeared to be about 5,000,- 
000 pounds, which was equal to that 
estimated for previous years. The types 


REET a 


in 1944 were approximately 36 percent 
cream cheese, 26 percent each of Pata- 
gras (Gouda type) and processed, and 
12 percent of Gruyere (Swiss). There 
was a pronounced increase during the 
year in output of cream cheese and some 
decrease in the other types. The manu- 
facture of American (Cheddar) cheese 
has been suspended, owing to the greater 
popularity of Patagras (Gouda) and the 
higher price at which the latter type 
can be sold. 

There is a large manufacture on Cuban 
farms of white ‘cheese (queso blanco), 
particularly by farmers in isolated areas 
who cannot obtain transportation for 
fresh milk. No data are available as to 
the quantity produced, but a reasonable 
estimate is 5,000,000 pounds. The queso 
blanco is used cn the farms, sold locally 
in retail stores, or sold to cheese manu- 
facturers who use it in making processed 
cheese. 

Two plants in Cuba have roller-process 
equipment for manufacture of dried skim 
milk. Their combined output in 1944 
amounted to 283.313 pounds. The great- 
est production on record was 360,000 
pounds in 1943. Output depends prin- 
cipally on the availability of surplus skim 
milk. 


CONDITIONS IN Datry INpDustTRY, U. K. 


The winter milk-production campaign 
which started in England and Wales in 
1941-42 when supplies of milk were fall- 
ing below the prewar level proved so suc- 
cessful in succeeding winters that the 
prewar supply has been exceeded by a 
substantial margin. The winter-milk 
output in 1944-45 totaled 535,000,000 
gallons, as compared with 461,000,000 
gallons in 1941-42. 

Although weather and feed conditions 
made the past winter particularly diffi- 
cult from the standpoint of milk pro- 
duction, total sales to the Milk Market- 
ing Board amounted to 74,000,000 gal- 
lons, or 2,800,000 gallons per week higher 
than in 1941-42. This increase was ac- 
complished despite a decrease in the 
number of cows milked. Heavier slaugh- 
terings of cows in the past year reduced 
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to 14,900 tons each year. 


tons in the fifth year. 





China Appraises Outlook for Production of Nonferrous 
Metals in First Postwar Years 


Potential production of tungsten in China in the first postwar year is esti- 
mated at 10,000 metric tons, increasing to 15,000 tons by the fifth postwar 
year, according to the Central Planning Board of the Supreme National De- 
fense Council of China. Domestic demand over the 5-year period is expected 
to be from 500 to 1,000 tons annually, leaving available for export from 9,500 


Production of antimony is expected to be 3,000 tons in the first postwar 
year, increasing to 15,000 tons in the fifth year. 
domestic consumption will range from 500 to 1,000 tons annually, leaving 
available for export amounts ranging from 2,500 tons the first year to 14,000 


It is estimated that 7,150 tons of tin will be produced in the first postwar 
year. By the fifth year, production may have reached 14,000 tons. 
ing for domestic consumption of not more than 4,000 tons each year, amounts 
available for export are expected to increase from 6,750 tons to more than 
10,000 tons by the end of the 5-year period. 

Production of mercury, according to the estimates, will be 150 metric tons 
the first year and will be increased to 500 tons by the fifth year. 
imum amount needed in China is put at 50 tons annually. Exports may be 
expected to increase from 120 tons the first year to 450 tons in the fifth year. 


The amount required for 


Allow- 


The max- 

















the number being milked to the lowest 
point during the war. 

The following table shows the number 
of cows = heifers in milk on Decem- 


ber 4 in the years 1941 to 1944, inclusive: 

Year: Number 
ESAS SSS. ie ae pee 2, 018, 000 
RICE ne ie 1, 984, 
Goebel ee 1, 988, 000 
Ee ee eee 1, 953, 000 


The success of the winter-milk cam- 
paign was attributed to these factors: 
(1) Dairy producers calved their cows in 
the fall instead of the spring, as was the 
former practice in most parts of the 
country; (2) the amount of milk used on 
farms for feeding calves was reduced; 
and (3) there was an increase in the 
number of farms from which milk was 
sold. 

On April 22, 1945, the fluid-milk al- 
lowance for adult nonpriority consumers 
was increased from 2'4 pints to 3 pints 
per week. On March 18 it had been in- 
creased from 2 pints to 2% pints. Cor- 
responding increases were made in allo- 
cations for catering establishments. 
These seasonal increases in milk rations 
were made several weeks earlier than was 
possible a year ago. 

A smal! party of British dairy experts 
is planning to visit the United States and 
Canada to investigate methods of milk 
production and marketing. Attention 
‘will be given to all factors bearing on the 
production of milk, cropping methods on 
dairy farms, herd management, organi- 
zation of labor, farm equipment and 
mechanization, and the utilization of 
power. A study also will be made of 
sales methods, marketing organizations, 
distribution and handling costs, and 
price-fixing machinery. The mission will 
report to the Minister of Agriculture 
upon its return to Great Britain. 


TREND OF EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Exports of dairy products from Uru- 
_ guay reached a new high in 1944, being 
valued at $78,396 as compared with 
$63,634 in 1943. Butter, all of which 
went to England, was the only product 


that showed a decline. Casein shipments 
to the United States, which represented 
more than 75 percent of the export vol- 
ume, amounted to 285,000 kilograms. 

Cheese exports, already greater than 
in 1943, are expected to show a tremen- 
dous increase in 1945 because of the 500,- 
000 kilograms of hard cheese shipped to 
the United States in February 1945. 

Producers believe that dairy exports 
cannot continue at current levels after 
the war and that Uruguay will be unable 
to compete with Argentine prices when 
demand slackens or when Argentina re- 
sumes exports to the United States. 
Consequently, there is a certain caution 
with regard to expansion in the dairy 
export trade. However, as long as good 
prices prevail, this concern will not be 
too great. Producers could and would 
increase the manufacture of Gouda and 
Edam cheese for export if it could be 
guaranteed that the cheese would be 
“lifted” within 3 or 4 months after 
manufacture. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BANANA INDUSTRY IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Sao Paulo is the leading banana-pro- 
ducing State of Brazil. In some pre- 
war years Sao Paulo produced 50 percent 
of Brazil’s total banana output, but pro- 
duction has been reduced in later years 
because of lack of care of the plantations 
resulting from unsettled market con- 
ditions. 

Banana production in Sao Paulo in the 
1943-44 season is estimated at 12,000,000 
bunches, as compared with 16,880,560 
bunches in 1942-43 and 30,000,000 
bunches in 1939-40. 

Sao Paulo exports more bananas than 
all other Brazilian exporting States, in 
some years having shipped more than 90 
percent of the total. Since 1942, how- 
ever, there has been a marked decrease 
in Sao Paulo’s banana exports. Ship- 
ments in 1944 amounted to 2,449,575 
bunches, as against 2,345,682 in 1943 and 
10,121,403 bunches in 1940. Practically 
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the only markets at present are Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, the last-named coun- 
try importing approximately one-fifth 
of the total. 


MARKETING OF SEED PoTATOES, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Up to April 15, 1945, the Province of 
New Brunswick, Canada, had marketed 
1,396,498 bushels, or 83,789,880 pounds, 
of its 1944 certified-seed potato crop. 

The export of 1,321,054 bushels, or 
79,263,240 pounds, of certified potato seed 
of the 1944 crop is the highest on record. 

Prices received for the 1944 certified 
seed potatoes, per 165 pounds, are as fol- 
lows: First-grade foundation certified 
seed, $5; second-grade certified seed, 
$4.50; third-grade, from $2.50 to $3.50. 

It was estimated that as of April 15 
there were in storage approximately 
500,000 pounds of seed, of which part 
had been sold but was awaiting delivery. 
The remainder was expected to be sold 
during May, and there is every indication 
that little if any of the seed potatoes 
in storage will remain unsold at the end 
of the selling season. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Bananas are grown extensively in the 
Dominican Republic but not in large 
areas on a commercial scale. Produc- 
tion for both domestic consumption and 
export is undertaken by farmers who 
grow bananas along with other crops. 

Production of bananas increased in 
the years 1940 to 1942. In 1940 produc- 
tion amounted to 12,377,325 stems; in 
1941, to 14,902,276 stems;. and in 1942, to 
21,490,978 stems. Production in 1943 
totaled 19,156,321 stems and is believed 
to have been reduced somewhat in 1944. 

Exports of bananas from the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1944 amounted to 
428.097 stems, valued at $228,139, as 
compared with 693,005 stems, valued at 
$273,161, in 1943, and a high of 874,573 
stems, valued at $200,707, in 1941. All 
the bananas exported from the Domin- 
ican Republic go to the United States. 


INCREASED POTATO PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Wartime demand and British Army 
contracts in the past few years have 
resulted in an increased. production of 
potatoes in Egypt. They are not an im- 
portant food item for the average 
Egyptian. Production in 1944 amounted 
to 130,916 metric tons, as compared with 
109,756 tons in 1943 and an average 1935- 
39 output of 53,282 tons. 

Average annual consumption of pota- 
toes in Egypt in the years 1935-39 totaled 
71,528 metric tons. 

Satisfactory storage facilities are lim- 
ited. Consequently, in order to avoid 
spoilage the crop must be consumed 
within 2 to 4 months after harvest. 


EGYPTIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
ONIONS 


The possibilities for the production of 
onions in Egypt are limited principally 
by export-market conditions. The 
building of onion-dehydrating plants in 
Egypt and British contracts for the de- 
hydrated product are probably responsi- 
ble for the increase in the area planted 
to onions in 1944 over the 1943 area, as 
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shown in the following table on onion 
production: 














Year Area Production 

Acres Kilograms 
1935-39 (average) 36, 548 242, 609, 006 
1943 it vel 19,840 | 115, 635, 187 


1944 an A fa 21,512 | 116, 226, 231 





1 1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 


In 1938 Egyptian onions were exported 
to the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Netherlands; in 
1944 the United Kingdom was the prin- 
cipal buyer. 

Average annual prewar consumption 
of onions in Egypt was 102,279,450 kilo- 
grams. 

Onion exports in the years 1937, 1938, 
1943, and 1944, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


{In kilograms] 











oo ist »... | Dehydrated 
Year Fresh onions onions 
1937 we | 138, 271, 982 |.............. 
1938 : 366, GUE, Fae becsecabudnnsss 
1943 7 4, 840 284, 101 
1944 ' indipeiagjesigseri idl 17, 935, 410 394, 987 
| January to November, inclusive. 


Driep-Frvuit INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Dried Fruit Board of the Union 
of South Africa estimates production of 
dried fruit in the 1944-45 season at 18,007 
short tons, as compared with the final 
production figure of 18,486 tons for the 
1943-44 season. 

There were no significant changes in 
the rate of production of dried fruit 
with the exception of prunes, which de- 
clined sharply. The drop from more 
than 1,500 short tons to about 800 tons 
is attributed to the fact that there were 
three excellent seasons in succession, ac- 
companied by a shortage of fertilizer, 
resulting in the temporary exhaustion of 
the trees. The slight drop in the pro- 
duction of dried apricots from 854 tons 
to 700 tons is explained by the com- 
paratively high prices paid by the can- 
neries in comparison with those fixed 
by the Dried Fruit Board. 

The entire 1944 production of dried 
fruit, except for about 4,150 tons, which 
were exported, was consumed in South 
Africa. Efforts are being made by the 
Dried Fruit Board and the Department 
of Agriculture to increase the consump- 
tion of dried fruits in South Africa by 
arranging for the distribution of raisins 
at nominal prices to schools as well as 
to child-welfare and other societies car- 
ing for the indigent. The quantity thus 
disposed of has steadily increased dur- 
ing the past 5 years, raising from about 
100 short tons in 1940 to more than 500 
short tons annually in 1943 and 1944. 
The cost of the scheme has so far been 
assumed by the K. W. V. (Cooperative 
Winegrowers Association) , but, since the 
maximum funds allotted by the associa- 
tion for that purpose have now been 
exhausted, further subsidizing is being 
carried out by the Department of Social 
Welfare of the South African Govern- 
ment. 
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The export surplus for 1945 will com- 
prise between 280 and 290 short tons of 
dried apricots plus a quantity of dried 
vine fruit not yet determined but prob- 
ably slightly less than the 1944 exports 
shown below. 


Pounds 

PN ais ai cites i toes pastes vite tn Monee ote 338, 050 
REE 5 ei gsivcow ss sadins aie iiks is ectitins tga th amas 6, 464, 172 
Orange River sultanas__.._..___- 1, 299, 988 
Western Province sultanas______- 200, 008 
TOR 5 oc ssitiestsecicrta sn oeraak oes 8, 302, 218 


Exports of dried fruit, chiefly raisins, 
in 1943, totaled 6,660 short tons. Prac- 
tically all exports in the past few years 
have been to the United Kingdom under 
a contract with the British Ministry of 
Food. The decrease is due to a drop in 
the exportable surplus. 

South Africa imports very little dried 
fruit. Some prunes have been imported 
from the United States, but in 1943 im- 
ports were insignificant. 

No stocks of dried fruits are carried 
over from season to season in South 
Africa, except for some military stores 
held by the South African Government. 
These stores are for Army use and do not 
enter into commercial channels. 


Grains and Products 


PLANTINGS IN BELGIUM 


Belgium winter-grain sowings are 
down almost 100,000 hectares (1 hectare 
=2,471 acres) as compared with last year. 
About 293,000 hectares were planted to 
grain, according to the January 1, 1945, 
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census, aS compared with 391,000 hec- 
tares on the corresponding date in 1944. 
Winter-wheat plantings decreased by 
44,000 hectares and rye by 23,000 hec- 
tares. " 

Since January 1, 1945, however, there 
have been substantial wheat plantings 
and, according to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, total wheat plantings this year, 
including winter, spring, and alterna- 
tives, are only about 10 percent less than 
1 year ago. 


Meats and Products 


CHILE SENDING FROZEN MEAT TO GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The five meat freezers in the Province 
of Magallanes, Chile, commenced oper- 
ations in March. Approximately 300,000 
lambs and 570,000 sheep were expected 
to be slaughtered during the season end- 
ing May 1945. The British Ministry of 
Foods agreed to purchase up to 10,000 
metric tons of frozen meat during 1945, 
and the first loading of mutton for ex- 
port to Britain was scheduled to com- 
mence about the end of May. 

As the British Ministry of Foods will 
accept only lean mutton, it is believed 
that the tallow refineries will operate on 
an increased scale this year. 


PRODUCTION OF PORK IN PERU 


In 1941 the estimated number of hogs 
in Peru was 450,000. More recent statis- 
tics are not available. 

Some hogs are raised in lots of 40 to 
100 on a number of haciendas along the 














sphere, WPB said. 


States in prewar years. 





World Potash Situation Considered 


Allocations of potash for industrial use in the United States will be cut 
approximately 10 percent, and this quantity will be used instead for agri- 
cultural needs, War Production Board officials told the members of the Potash 
Producers Industry Advisory Committee at a recent meeting. 

In view of the limited supplies of potash, it is hoped that it will not be 
necessary for the United States to export potash out of the Western Hemi- 


As a substantial portion of the potash-producing facilities in France was 
destroyed during action in the Alsace area, it is not expected that there will 
be any French exportable surplus in 1945 or 1946, WPB said. 

No precise details have been received as to the condition of the German 
mines, the committee was told. However, WPB pointed out, the Kaiseroda 
mine, in which the hoards of gold bullion, foreign currencies, and stolen art 
treasures were discovered, is probably the largest potash mine in the world. 
Substantial quantities of potash from this mine were exported to the United 


For the next 2 years a limiting factor in the possible importation of potash 
from both Germany and France will be the lack of adequate internal trans- 
portation and power there, WPB pointed out. 

Spain, Palestine, and the Soviet Union are other major sources of potash. 
The mines in Poland are reported to have been destroyed, WPB added. 

Postwar conservation policies for the potash industry were discussed by 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, who pointed out that the 
known resources of potash in this country are adequate for only 100 years 
at the present rate of consumption, or for 50 years at the consumption rate 
desirable from the standpoint of soil conservation. 

Committee members said the Government’s estimate of supplies was en- 
tirely too low, and that the present policies of the Government discouraged 
potash companies from further exploration to determine the extensiveness 
of undeveloped deposits. The committee expressed the opinion that as soon 
as potash trade with Europe is resumed, substantial quantities can be im- 
ported to augment our own supplies without any governmental intervention. 

WPB reported that sulfate of potash continues to be in very short supply. 
Requests for Period 6 allocations (June 1, 1945, through March 31, 1946) are 
nearly twice as high as anticipated supplies. 
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in mid-May. 


mediate distributors. 
jute cuttings. 








essential civilian purposes. 
facture of bagging for cotton bales. 


For some time the Government had in effect a public buying program for 
these two commodities, and they were distributed by the Defense Supplies 
This program has been discontinued, and 
private importers have again entered the market. 


Corporation from a stockpile. 


Ceiling Prices on Jute from India 


Uniform ceiling prices have been established on the sale of raw jute or jute 
cuttings imported from India, the Office of Price Administration announced 


The ceilings, which became effective May 15, 1945, primarily apply to im- 
porters who sell to industrial users, but they also apply to any sales by inter- 
These are the only two types of sellers of raw jute or 


The ceiling prices are the seller’s net landed cost, ex dock, based on the 
Indian Government ceiling prices as of March 1, 1945, plus 3% percent. 
represents the average of mark-ups customarily real zed in the trade. 

Representative jute importers were consulted about the new uniform prices 
and they have generally approved them, OPA says. 

As raw jute at present is in short supply, its principal uses are limited, 
through allocation orders of the War Production Board, to the manufacture 
of rope, wrapping twine, and electrical yarn and roving for military and 
Jute cuttings are used principally in the manu- 


This 

















coast, but most of them are raised in lots 
of 2 or 3 on small properties. The largest 
number in one establishment is at Haci- 
enda Chiclin where about 10,000 hogs are 
reported tobe raised each year. 

The majority of the hogs are of mixed 
breeds known locally as criollo. The 
Yorkshire breed is raised on the Cerro de 
Pasco farms. Duroc Jerseys and Poland 
Chinas have been introduced at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Casma 
and Lambayeque. The Hacienda Chiclin 
and several other large-scale hog raisers 
have Duroc Jerseys. It is claimed that 
this breed does well along the coast but 
cannot endure high altitudes. 

A large percentage of the hogs, espe- 
cially in the sierra, are similar to the 
razor-back type. They run in open 
areas, especially in the sierra, in the same 
pasture with cattle. In the larger haci- 
endas along the coast, they are kept on 
pasture and fattened in enclosures. The 
shoats are fed on yucca, sweetpotatoes, 
pumpkins, and skim milk, if the last- 
named food is available, and are finished 
on broken rice or corn. 

Some hogs weigh 150 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), although the av- 
erage weight is not much greater than 
50 kilograms. 

The number of hogs slaughtered at the 
government slaughterhouse near Lima 
and the amount of pork produced in the 
years 1938 to 1944 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Weight of 


Hogs 
Year slaughtered pork 





| 


Number Kilograms 


(RS cae OR 26, 827 | 2, 281, 036 
| EE 33, 876 | 3, 035, 323 
i 41, 740 3, 599, 029 
SPREE RRS ES 48, 209 3, 905, 817 
Sa RS ce So 31, 186 | 2, 412, 294 
| SRDS RRR Sie ee 29, 333 | 2, 253, 162 
| SER 18, 649 | 1, 445, 000 





Pork is imported into Peru in the form 
of ham, sausage, and bacon. Figures on 
imports of pork are not available, how- 
ever, as that commodity is not listed sep- 
arately in the customs division. 


Sugars and Products 
HONEY PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian honey production totaled 
35,000,000 pounds in 1944, which was 
practically the same as the 1935-39 aver- 
age output. The honey was produced 
by 508,478 bee colonies, and there were 
40,676 beekeepers. During the war years 
the number of beekeepers increased 51 
percent and the number of colonies of 
bees 33 percent, but the production per 
colony declined. The price per pound of 
honey on the producer’s level increased 
from 8.3 cents in the prewar period to 
15.4 cents in 1943. In 1944 the price was 
15 cents a pound. 


Glass 


and Products 


IN GLASS MANUFACTURE IN 
CANADA 


The production of glass products has 
increased rapidly in recent years in 
Canada. In 1942 the output of pressed» 
blown, and drawn glass was valued at 
$17,694,924, compared with $8,854,629 in 
1939. 

Fifteen types of optical glass are pro- 
duced. The manufacture of optical 
pieces has advanced since August 1941 
when the first instrument, a prismatic 
gunsight, was delivered. In 5 weeks dur- 
ing the summer of 1944, 203,179 pieces 
were manufactured. The one plant, Re- 
search Enterprises, Ltd., at Leaside, On- 
tario, is said to be the only plant in the 
British Empire and among the few in 
the world which manufacture complete 
instruments, including the glass itself. 

In 1943 Canada’s imports of high- 
thermal shock-resisting glassware were 
valued at $2,052,255, of which all except 
a small amount came from the United 
States. Canada is also a large importer 
of plain window glass, plate glass, glass 
bottles and glass containers, and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures of glass. The 
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United States is normally the largest 
supplier of all of these types with the 
exception of common window glass 
which in normal times is obtained from 
Europe. United States, however, sup- 
plied $377,099 worth of this type in 1943, 
compared with only $11,414 in 1939. 


LAMP MANUFACTURE IN BENGAL, INDIA 


The Bengal Lamp Works which was 
established in 1932 is one of the indus- 
tries in India experimenting with new 
labor policies and methods of factory or- 
ganization in an effort to maintain their 
expanded status after the war and com- 
pete with larger organizations in India 
and abroad. 

This plant, entirely an Indian ven- 
ture, started with 11 employees and a 
capacity of 50 lamps a day. It now has 
500 employees and is estimated to have 
a potential capacity of 15,000 lamps a 
day. 

The methods used are to a great degree 
still a mixture of the old and the new. 
The lamp-making machines used were 
purchased from all over the world prior 
to the war. The six crucibles of 600 
pounds each are all hand made in the 
shop of the plant; bulbs are hand-blown, 
and the trimming of the bulbs is done 
with a foot-operated air-gas jet. The 
wrapping of the filaments is done by 
modern machines. A vacuum machine 
which was developed in the shop, al- 
though cumbersome and expensive, has 
proved a very satisfactory substitute for 
more modern equipment. 

One handicap to organizing a profit- 
able industry is the great variety of types 
of lamps used, which makes it necessary 
to maintain a multitype assembly line 
which is not conducive to efficient oper- 
ation. At present 1,906 varieties of 
lamps are produced for the government 
alone. These represent various wattages 
and voltages that differ even within the 
communities. Other handicaps include 
lack of machinery and the shortage of 
raw materials formerly imported. De- 
spite these handicaps the factory has 
managed to operate at 40 percent of ca- 
pacity and plans are being made to help 
meet the potential estimated demand for 
16,000,000 lamps a year in India. 


THE SWEDISH GLASS INDUSTRY 


Sweden is practically self-sustaining in 
production of bottles, jars, household and 
art glass, but there is an accumulated 
shortage in optical and laboratory glass 
formerly imported from Germany. A 
market also exists for heat-resistant 
ware, and possibly for plate and mirror 
glass, of which there is no production at 
present. A shortage of window glass has 
been built up during the war, although 
the country is normally self-sustaining 
in some types. 

The Swedish glass industry is of high 
intrinsic value to the country, but rela- 
tively insignificant in comparison with 
the total industrial production. It fills 
an important and growing domestic de- 
mand, and the art glass is exported in 
increasing amounts. 

In 1939 output of bottles reached 61,- 
832 330 and glass jars amounted to 
8,373,081 kilograms. Production of glass 
jars increased sharply in 1941 and 1942 
to fill the demand for household preserv- 
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ing, but has not increased so rapidly since 
that time. 

Of the three plants producing window 
glass one of the largest will soon place a 
new oven in operation which will bring 
its capacity to 6,000,000 square meters. 
When this has been accomplished fur- 
ther imports of small-dimensioned win- 
dow glass will be unnecessary. Plate 
glass and heavy window glass in large 
dimensions are not produced in Sweden. 
Formerly imports came from Germany 
and Belgium. 

Only 1 percent of the country’s re- 
quirements in optical glass has in the 
past been furnished by domestic manu- 
facturers and at present there is no pro- 
duction in Sweden, although one small 
plant grinds and polishes lenses. Ger- 
many has furnished 60 percent of 
Sweden’s optical glass and 30 percent has 
come from France. The United States 
supplied less than 1 percent, largely be- 
cause of the higher prices. 

Germany has furnished 99 percent of 
glass-tube requirements, the remaining 
1 percent being manufactured locally. 
Prewar sales of laboratory glassware in 
Sweden totaled 100,000 crowns annually. 
There is a growing though limited de- 
mand for special resistance glass from 
the United States. Recent experiments 
in Sweden in the production of glass for 
use in producing high-vacuum tubes 
have been successful. 

Glass-production statistics are not 
available in detail for the war years, but 
total production in 1941 amounted to 
48,818 metric tons compared with 62,746 
tons in 1939. Bottles and jars accounted 
for 36,481 tons of 1941 production; win- 
dow glass, 7,528 tons; and household and 
ornamental glass, 4,809 tons. 

Imports of bottles and jars in 1943 
amounted to 219 tons compared with 835 
tons in 1939. No import figures for the 
war years are available for the other 
types of glassware. Exports of glassware 
in 1939 were valued at 4,267,727 crowns, 
representing approximately 11 percent of 
the total value of the glass production. 
Exports included 3,838 metric tons of 
bottles and jars, valued at 797,087 crowns. 
Thus it would appear that a large share 
of total exports was of high-priced orna- 
mental glass which'fs popular in foreign 
countries, particularly Anglo - Saxon 
countries. 


New G1tass Factory, U. S. S. R. 


A glass factory recently completed near 
Magadan, Kolyma, Khabarovsk Krai, So- 
viet Russia, is producing tea glasses, beer 
bottles, and automobile-headlight glass, 
according to the Soviet press. This glass 
although a slightly greenish shade, is of 
good quality and widely used in this re- 
gion, the report states. The plant has 
manufactured 1,000 meters of sheet glass 
and 250,000 pieces of household and other 
utensils. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


TANNING IN ARGENTINA 


Argentine quebracho normally sup- 
plies 65 percent of the vegetable tanning 
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materials used in the world, says a for- 
eign trade journal. The demand for Ar- 
gentine leather goods has become much 
larger since the war started, and the pro- 
portion of hides tanned in the country 
has increased. The country produces 
about 25,000,000 raw hides annually, 
about 75 percent of which were exported 
untanned before the war. 


ARGENTINE GLOVE INDUSTRY 


Exports of leather gloves from Argen- 
tina have increased recently and were 
destined mainly to Chile, Uruguay, Pan- 
ama, and the United States, reports a 
foreign trade publication. The most 
popular type of glove for export has been 
kid glacé in a plain slip-on style. 

It is reported that many Argentine 
glove manufacturers intend to make 
plant improvements after the war in or- 
der to compete successfully in the post- 
war market. 


SHOE Imports INTO JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Imports of boots and shoes into Ja- 
maica, British West Indies, during 1944 
totaled 991,579 pairs valued at £483,015 
(including cost, insurance, and freight), 
an increase over imports during the pre- 
ceding year which totaled 548,873 pairs 
valued at £287,496. 


Exports From COLOMBIA 


Exports from Colombia of various 
types of hides and skins and two types 
of tanning materials during the first 2 
months of 1945, with figures for the cor- 
responding period of 1944 in parentheses, 
were as follows (in kilograms): Cattle 
hides, 41,570 (132,731); alligator skins, 
371 (810); iguana skins, 18,500 (41,949) ; 
goatskins, 63,112 (18,960); mangrove 
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bark and extract 32,569 (337,894); and 
divi divi, 561,919 (50,000). The decrease 
noted in all types of hide and skin ex- 
ports, except goatskins, was attributed to 
a higher domestic consumption, trans- 
portation difficulties, and labor problems. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, ESTONIA 


The Union Tannery and Shoe Combine 
in Tallinn, Estonia, has been rapidly re- 
storing its production volume since it re- 
sumed operations in October 1944, says 
the foreign press. In 1941, the factory’s 
shoe production averaged 1,000 pairs 
monthly. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, IRAQ 


About 22 registered shoe factories are 
operating in Iraq, of which 7 have elec- 
trical equipment. In addition, numerous 
small shops throughout the country pro- 
duce footwear. 


HIDE AND SKIN Exports FrRoM MADAGASCAR 


During the first 2 months of 1945, ex- 
port of bovine hides and skins from Mad- 
agascar weighed 110,450 pounds and were 
valued at 1,003 francs. Exports of croco- 
dile skins weighed 20,943 pounds and 
were valued at 849 francs. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Leather shoe production in Mexico by 
manufacturers whose annual output is 
valued at 10,000 pesos or more remained 
relatively steady during 1943 and 1944. 
In 1944, 2,292,000 pairs were produced, 
of which 290,000 pairs were for cnil- 
dren. 

Actually, the total production of all 
types of shoes is much higher than this, 
estimates running as high as 12,500,000 
pairs. In addition to the machinery- 
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World-Wide Demand for Sugar Machinery 


Victory in Europe has increased rather than diminished the world-wide 
demand for sugar machinery, members of the Sugar Machinery and Equip- 
ment Industry Advisory Committee said at their recent Washington meeting, 
the War Production Board reports. 

Members of the committee, who represent practically all of the sugar- 
machinery producing plants in this country, were asked by WPB how much 
sugar machinery they could produce during the remainder of this year. War 
Food Administration has requested WPB, the committee was told, to get 
more machinery production. 

The committee agreed that with help in obtaining manpower they could 
use to good advantage at least twice as much material in the third and fourth 
quarters as that allotied them in the first and second. Individual members 
felt that they might do even better than that if other programs were cleared 
out of their way and they were free to devote more of their facilities to sugar 
machinery. . 

The first consideration, WPB told the committee, must be war production 
and the second, production of sugar machinery to take care of replacements. 
Limitation Order L—292, covering the production and delivery of food- 
processing machinery, is to be revoked within the near future, WPB said, and 
thereafter there will be no restrictions on the quantity of machinery which 
can be produced within manpower and materials limitations. 

A report on production for this year showed that in the first quarter, end- 
ing March 31, 1945, the industry had shipped $911,400 worth of machinery. 
The total for the last quota year, October 1943 through September 1944, was 
only $630,000. 

As of March 31 the industry has a backlog of orders valued at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. Committee members said that this figure is far below the 
actual demand, since it represents only rated orders on their books. All in- 
dications point, they declared, to a postwar expansion of the sugar industry, 
especially in South America and Mexico, with a greatly increased demand 
for sugar machinery. 
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equipped shoe factories, numbering 
about 150, there are many small shops 
whose aggregate shoe production is sub- 
stantial. Most of the output of the 
small shops is made by hand or with 
rudimentary equipment. 


Himes In SHORT SUPPLY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tanneries in the Union of South Africa 
are experiencing great difficulty in pro- 
curing sufficient quantities of hides to 
meet the demand, says a foreign trade 
journal. The quantity of hides delivered 
to most of the tanneries during January 
was the lowest since the outbreak of the 
war. Possibly some tanneries will have 
to close for periods during the current 
year unless substantial quantities of 
hides are imported from neighboring 
countries. The situation is attributed to 
the small slaughterings of livestock. 

The footwear industry was instructed 
at the beginning of this year to continue 
the manufacture of shoes for the services 
for the next 6 months. This increased 
the demand for leather. Factories pro- 
ducing civilian footwear were unable to 
obtain sufficient leather to satisfy the 
demands of distributors, although fac- 
tories engaged in war work were fully 
occupied. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ForEST PROTECTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The British Columbia (Canada) For- 
est Branch is reforesting 10,000 acres 
yearly, principally on Vancouver Island, 
according to a Canadian lumber maga- 
zine. A total of 40,414 acres were 
planted in 1941-44, including 10,452 acres 
in the Cowichan Valley. 

Besides increasing the grant for forest 
protection, the government of British 
Columbia plans to establish a school for 
forest rangers. This is part of an effort 
to reduce fire losses on the 126,000,000 
acres of forest in the Province. 


PROVINCIAL FOREST PLANNED IN MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Inasmuch as about 80 percent of the 
area in Manitoba, Canada, is considered 
unsuitable for agriculture, plans are un- 
der way for establishing Provincial for- 
ests, parks, and fur reserves in the more 
accessible regions, says a Canadian lum- 
ber journal. Locations have been tenta- 
tively selected for 13 such forest areas. 


SWEDISH PLANT TO MANUFACTURE 
PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


The Swedish firm Ljusne-Woxna Ak- 
tiebolag has completed a new plant for 
the manufacture of prefabricated houses, 
says a foreign timber journal. A drying 
kiln, a planing mill, and a large factory 
are included. 

Work has been resumed at the Lugnvik 
sawmill of Bjorka A/B and is expected to 
continue during the remainder of 1945. 


PURCHASE AGREEMENT BETWEEN SWEDEN 
AND U. K. CONCLUDED 


A lumber purchase agreement has 
been concluded with Sweden by the 
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British Timber Mission, says the United 
Kingdom press. Approximately 330,000 
standards of sawn and planed wood are 
covered by the arrangement. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Preliminary estimates, of farm ma- 
chinery imported by sea into Argentina 
in 1944, with figures for 1943 in paren- 
theses, included 12,013 kilograms of 
dairy equipment and parts, including 
separators (36,311); 1,544,533 kilograms 
of sprayers, dusters, agricultural imple- 
ments and parts, and harvesting ma- 
chinery (1,245,777); and 400,536 kilo- 
grams of tractors and parts (197,172). 


CANADIAN MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY 


Canada reached peak production of 
machine tools and cutting tools late in 
1942, during which year output in these 
categories had an estimated value of 
$55,000,000 (Canadian currency). Of 
this total, machine tools accounted for 
$35,000,000; high-speed steel cutting 
tools, $15,000,000; and carbide-tipped 
cutting tools, $5.000,000. Two-thirds of 
the output of machine tools consisted of 
engine lathes of various types, mostly 
single purpose. Milling machines, 
presses, boring machines, and threading 
machines were next in importance. 

Canada does not produce turret lathes, 
single-spindle Swiss-type automatics, 
single-spindle and multispindle bar 
automatics, chucking automatics, cylin- 
drical grinding machines, broaching ma- 
chines, slotting machines, or vertical 
shaping machines. 


CANADIAN FARM-IMPLEMENT EXPorRTS 


The value of Canadian exports of farm 
implements to Argentina decreased con- 
sistently from 1939 through 1943, accord- 
ing to the Dominion press. The value of 
these exports (in Canadian dollars) for 
each of the 5 years was as follows: 1939, 
$1,191,451; 1940, $949,011; 1941, $152,- 
007; 1942, $131,816; and 1943, $96,356. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Tools imported into Peru, exclusive of 
lend-lease, were valued at 12,300,000 soles 
in 1944, 9,900,000 soles in 1943, and 
6,000,000 soles in 1942. 

Imports under the classification “ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles” increased 
in value to 77,000,000 soles in 1944 from 
63,600,000 soles in 1943 and 54,700,000 
soles in 1942. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of AuStralian exports of 
medicines in 1943-44 was £A208,000, com- 
pared with £A197,000 in the preceding 
year, reports the foreign press. Imports 
of proprietary medicines during 1943-44 
were listed at £A932,480 and £A620,000 for 
1942-43. 
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NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Exports of ipecac from Nicaragua 
amounted to 2,021 pounds in January 
1945 and to 2,544 pounds in February. 
During February 1,076 pounds of balsam 
were exported. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of pharmaceutical 
specialties were valued at 12,900,000 soles 
in 1944, in comparison with 10,300,000 
soles during the preceding year. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Production of penicillin is expected in 
Sweden during the present year, accord- 
ing to Swedish press articles. Experi- 
ments have been carried on for some time 
by several of the larger Swedish pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. It is believed 
that production will be capable of satis- 
fying domestic demand, estimated re- 
cently at about 200 kilograms annually. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE ATTENDANCE, U. S. S. R. 


Attendance at motion pictures shown 
in the Soviet Union during 1944 totaled 
609,000,000. The program for the restor- 
ation of theaters damaged during the 
war progressed satisfactorily, with 570 
city motion-picture theaters, 450 rural 
theaters, and 515 mobile units in liber- 
ated areas being put back into operation 
during the year. In accordance with the 
present plan, which calls for the com- 
plete restoration of all installations be- 
fore the end of 1946, an additional 3,000 
sets, over 2,000 of which are destined for 
liberated regions, will be installed in 1945. 
The Chief of the Mass-Culture Section 
of the Trade Union Council at the thir- 
teenth meeting of that organization in 
April 1945, reported that the council now 
has 3,100 motion-picture sets in opera- 
tion. Attendance at the council’s projec- 
tion centers in 1944 was 180,000,000. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


STRONTIUM DEPOSIT, FRANCE 


A deposit of strontium sulfate (celes- 
tite) is being mined at Condorcet, 
France, about 250 kilometers from Mar- 
seille. Several hundred tons of ore in 
rock form are ready to be loaded, and if 
orders are placed, production of 30 tons 
a month may be undertaken—to be in- 
creased eventually to 300 tons per month. 


FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


The Azul mine, which probably is the 
largest individual fluorspar operation in 
Mexico, is reported to be producing and 
shipping about 3,000 tons of metallurgi- 
cal fluorspar per month. Output could 
be increased relatively easily, it is be- 
lieved. 

The property, located about 10 kilom- 
eters east of Taxco, was operated by the 
Japanese before the war. Having been 
taken over by the Alien Property Custo- 
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dian, it was later placed in the hands of 
the Mining Development Commission, 
which in turn granted a concession to the 
Companhia Nacional Minera de Taxco, 
Ss. A., the present operators. 

Until a relatively recent date, all pro- 
duction was coming from open-pit opera- 
tions. A few months ago work was 
started to open a deposit at lower depths 
in the hope that a higher-grade material 
would be found. A body 40 by 23 by 13 
meters, estimated to contain 75,000 tons 
of ore, has been developed underground. 

At present three large United States 
companies are the principal buyers of 
fluorspar from the Azul development. It 
is reported that almost any desired quan- 
tity of metal running from 95 to 97 CaF, 
could be shipped. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CASTOR-BEAN Exports FROM BRAZIL 


Exports of castor beans from Brazil 
in the first 11 months of 1944 amounted 
to 129,897 metric tons, and in the com- 
parable period of 1943 to 155,684 metric 
tons. For the first 11 months of 1944 
castor-oil exports totaled 17,748 metric 
tons, and in 1943, 12,627 metric tons. 

The maximum exports that can be 
conservatively expected during 1945 are 
estimated at 140,000 mietric tons of castor 
beans and 8,000 metric tons of castor 
oil. 


PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


The largest vegetable-oil factory in 
the Departments of Atlantico and Mag- 
dalena and the Comisaria of Goajira, 
Colombia, produced 500 metric tons of 
peanut meal and 46.7 metric tons of 
copra cake during March 1945. The 
other factories produced only cotton- 
seed meal as byproducts of their produc- 
tion of vegetable oils. 


CuBAN IMPORTS 


Cuban imports of fats and oils in 1944 
consisted of the following: 


Cottonseed oil: Kilograms 
SET is nc donin em qaieud mma 194, 858 
Ds ccciinne mceidwbuleweie 7, 982 

Soybean oil: 

I hence ei: cites wo nichnpizce seine damon tae 223, 040 
INO sn gp caren ceccn es bared ab selene aprons ee 881, 798 

Corn oil, refined..........-.----- 217 

Save O41, refined................ 664 

I a coir tetas eons i sticah en die wreencaedale 104, 183 

woconut ofl................--«.- 353, 139 

I 6 canines i wa'ssensedp'as whee wiahmniaimes shield 212 

SE Gb. 8s en cannsanawowmukbs 1, 071, 076 

Oilseed residues___...._._.------ 1, 244 


Output of castor oil in Cuba in 1944 was 
about 1,000,000 pounds, most of which 
was processed at a plant near Habana. 
Castor beans are derived from the local 
crop and also imported from Haiti. 


Swiss FARMERS ENCOURAGED TO INCREASE 
RAPESEED PRODUCTION 


Farmers in Switzerland are being en- 
couraged to grow more rapeseed in 1945, 
reports the foreign press. By July 1944, 
about 12,000 tons were harvested, in com- 
— with only 2,400 metric tons in 
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EGYPTIAN SESAME CROP 


The final estimate of the Egyptian 
sesame crop for 1944 is 14,814.9 short 
tons, compared with 8,994.5 short tons 
for the preceding year. 


LINSEED-OIL OUTPUT, DUNEDIN, NEw 
ZEALAND 


A factory at Dunedin, New Zealand, 
which was built in February, 1943, ean 
handle 300,000 gallons of linseed oil 
annually, reports the British press. A 
modern expeller plant being obtained 
from England will have the capacity to 
produce 1,000,000 gallons, sufficient to 
supply domestic needs. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s imports of 
paints and pigments amounted to 879,754 
kilograms, valued at $180,586, in 1944. 

Imports of varnishes and shellac dur- 
ing the same period totaled 140,315 kilo- 
grams, valued at $66,735. 


PERUVIAN PAINT PRODUCTION 


Wartime shortages of imported raw 
materials hampered paint production in 
Peru in 1944. Ester gums, alkyd resins, 
and chrome pigments have been tightest, 
while lithopone and titanium dioxide 
have been scarce at times. Containers 
and packing boxes have also been in 
short supply. ‘ 

Industrial, marine and anticorrosive 
paints, the most important branch of the 
domestic paint market, have been hard 
to produce on a quality basis because of 
the shortage of materials. Efforts have 
been made to develop Peruvian paint oils 
and iron-oxide pigments. 

Three new paint companies began 
operations in 1944. One large unit is 
expected to provide sufficient additional 
capacity to meet normal demand for the 
cheaper grades of water and oil paints. 

Varnishes, enamels, and lacquers from 
the United States have had little com- 
petition in the Peruvian fine paint mar- 
ket. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported some $12,157,000 
worth of paper in 1944, according to a 
Dominion publication. The figure for 
1943 was $10,702,000. 


PuLpwoop Cut, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Pulpwood cut on the crown lands of 
Manitoba, Canada, amounted to 56,380 
cords in the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1944, states a Dominion publication. Of 
this total, more than 9,000 cords consisted 
of balsam, fir, poplar, and jackpine, 
whereas formerly all pulpwood cut was 
spruce. Indications are that greater 
amounts of these woods will be used in 
the future in order to conserve the more 
valuable spruce. 
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IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of paper into the Dominican 
Republic in 1944 were as follows: Wrap- 
ping paper in sheets, rolls, or bags, 1,553,- 
107 kilograms valued at $313,286; writing 
and printing paper, 1,004,920 kilograms 
valued at $146,269; all other paper, 
521,050 kilograms valued at $208,177. 


Petroleum and 
_ Products 


FuEL-OIL Quotas Cut IN ARGENTINA 


Fuel-oil quotas in Argentina have been 
reduced in varying degrees, as of January 
1, 1945, according to press reports from 
that country. Allowances will continue 
to depend on the nature of the prod- 
uct or service for which the fuel is used. 
Under the new regulations the 120-liter 
ration of gasoline for private automo- 
biles, formerly issued every 3 months, is 
now available only every 4 months. No 
additional gasoline for vacations was 
given during the summer months of 1944— 
45, and no new applications for rations 
are being considered. 


FARMERS IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, TO RECEIVE 
ADDITIONAL GASOLINE 


Farmers in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, will receive additional gasoline 
during the May-September period in or- 
der to insure delivery of food crops to the 
markets, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the president of the National 
Petroleum Council of Brazil. It is esti- 
mated that additional gasoline made 
available will total about 1,000,000 liters. 

The quota will be furnished to the pro- 
ducers by means of the regional stations 
of the Ministry of Agriculture on the 
basis of volume of merchandise to be 
transported, it is said. 


OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in Alberta Province, Canada, 
amounted to 650,432 barrels in February 
1945, compared with 707,861 barrels in 
the corresponding month of 1944, ac- 
cording to a report released by The 
Petroleum and Natural Gasoline Board 
of Alberta. The daily average for the 
later and earlier periods was 23,230 bar- 
rels and 24,409 barrels, respectively. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta on March 1 amounted to 
430,098 barrels, compared with 481,652 
barrels on March 1 in the preceding year. 
Refined petroleum stocks on February 
1, 1945, were, however, slightly higher 
than on the corresponding date of the 
preceding year, the later and earlier 
figures being 1,370,850 and 1,278,980 bar- 
rels, respectively. 

Total natural-gas output during Feb- 
ruary was 4,808,042,000 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 5,301,145,000 cubic feet in 
February 1944. Gas-oil ratio for the 
period under review was 4,180 cubic feet 
per barrel, compared with 3,510 cubic 
feet per barrel in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

In the Princess area of Alberta, 2 wells 
produced 10,892 barrels of crude oil dur- 
ing the month. The Taber field, with 11 
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wells in operation, accounted for 13,123 
barrels. The Vermilion district produced 
18385 barrels in 47 wells. 

During February 1945, 28,749 feet were 
drilled, compared with 44,082 feet in Feb- 
ruary 1944. 


PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Net production of crude petroleum in 
Ecuador during the first quarter of 1945 
was 27,393,324 gallons. Although under 
the figure for the fourth quarter of 1944, 
which amounted to 30,261,084 gallons, it 
was larger than production in the first 
quarter of 1944 of 26,834,472 gallons. - 

The total amount of products refined 
during the first quarter of 1945 decreased 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1944. The decrease, however, 
was not uniform for all products, as indi- 
cated in the following table: 





Setar First quar- | First quar- 








ter 1944 ter 1945 

Gasoline _- 2, 122, 683 2, 119, 840 
SER SO ST Se SSE Ee 164, 438 
Benzine_- 3 Rea 
| 13, 652 11, 340 
Kerosene.._-__----- 545, 619 795, 340 
Diesel oil__._____- 1, 112, 552 1, 138, 858 
Lubricating oil_- 25, 800 26, 108 
Residue - ea 6, 774, 348 4, 683, 910 

ESS ; 10, 679, 316 8, 939, 834 

~ 





During the quarter 618,235,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas were treated which 
produced 403,177 gallons of gasoline net. 


Imports INTO EIRE 


Imports of petroleum into Eire de- 
clined sharply during the war years, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The coun- 
try has had less than half its normal 
requirements during each year of the 
war, but was particularly hard hit in 1943 
when it could get only a little more than 
33 percent of normal peacetime deliveries. 
Conditions improved somewhat in 1944, 
although imports were still 60 percent 
under the amount imported in 1939. 
Specific amounts imported during the 
war years aS compared with 1939 were as 
follows: 


{In metric tons} 





| 
| 


- Lubri-| Gas | 
Year . <_< — cating | and | Total 
fas oil fuel oil 
1939 156,090 | 64,000 | 13,070 | 47,650 | 280,810 
1940_ 111,000 | 59,600 | 10,500 | 47,040 | 228, 140 
1941 60,030 | 38, 700 5,468 | 35,480 | 139,670 
1942_ 47,490 | 36,270 4,950 | 25,150 | 113, 860 
1943 36,500 30, 080 3,640 | 25,020 95, 240 
1944. ...| 43,870 | 35,980 4,910 | 26,630 111,390 





As indicated above, the greatest decline 
took place.in gasoline imports, 1944 ar- 
rivals of motor fuel being well below one- 
third of the prewar levels. Lubricating 
oil showed an almost equal decrease. In 
contrast to gasoline, lubricating oil has 
not been rationed, although distribution 
is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Supplies which has given pref- 
erence to agricultural needs. By far the 
major portion of kerosene imported also 
went for agricultural purposes. Almost 
50 percent of the kerosene available in 
1944 was allocated for tractors alone, of 
which some 5,000 are being used on farms 
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at the present time. Only 6,000 of the 
54,000 private automobiles in use before 
the war are now being operated and these 
are subject to strict regulations. 


Railway 
Equipment 
BRAZIL’s RAILWAY-EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Brazil’s railway-equipment program 
for 1945 includes the acquiring of 2,900 
freight cars for the meter-gage lines 
under the direction of the National Rail- 
way Department. The cars are to be ob- 
tained in three ways: 900 units to be 
built from materials inrported directly 
by the National Railway Department; 
1,400 units to be produced by a company 
in Sao Paulo and 1 in the Federal Dis- 
trict; 600 units to be taken over from a 
Sao Paulo company which is importing 
fabricated materials for assembling 
freight cars in Brazil. 

Imported materials for the first lot 
listed, which will be turned over to a 
company in Minas Gerais, are to be aug- 
mented by domestically made material 
for the construction of 300 flat cars and 
600 box cars of 30-ton capacity. Import 
costs will be charged against the contract 
price for completed cars. 

In the case of the second lot listed, the 
National Railway Department will as- 
sume the cost of materials imported as 
a part payment for cars. Arrangements 
provide for 300 flat cars, 300 gondolas, 650 
box cars of 30-ton capacity each, and 
150 box cars of 36-ton capacity each. 
Cast-iron wheels of domestic manufac- 
ture will be provided for these two lots 
of units. 

No details are available for the third 
lot listed. 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM, INDIA 


The program for replacement of rail- 
way equipment in India includes the 
construction of 5,400 railway cars each 
year for a period of 10 years, according 
to a statement made in London by the 
Secretary of State for India. All these 
cars will be built in India. Also included 
in the program is the building of a num- 
ber of locomotives, a substantial part of 
which work will be done in India. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TrrE SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


A steady drain on Swedish tire stocks 
to replace worn bus tires has decreased 
supplies to the point where it has become 
necessary for the Swedish State Traffic 
Commission and the State Industrial 
Commission to find a new basis on which 
to grant licenses for the purchase of new 
tires, according to the Swedish press. As 
a result, rationing now is being deter- 
mined by visible supplies and not accord- 
ing to mileage requirements as in the 
past. The manner in which mileage cuts 
are to be effected is being left to the bus 
companies to settle. 
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A slight relief from present shortages 
is expected as the result of the appear. 
ance on the market of a limited number 
of tires manufactured by the Swedish 
branch of a United States rubber firm 
from synthetic rubber imported from the 
United States during the latter part of 
1944. The completion of two State- 
owned synthetic rubber plants at Stock- 
vik may also help to improve the situa- 
tion during the current year. 

Experiments are going forward to per. 
fect the process of making neoprene in 
the factory at Ljungaverken, and culti- 
vation of kok-saghyz is being tried out 
in Halland. 

On the other hand, some methods ad- 
vocated to save tire wear, such as the use 
of steel channels and steel sections con- 
nected with chains or wire cables, have 
been found not only to offer poor traction 
and consequently cause skidding, but 
actually to injure the tire. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of optical, surgical, and scien- 
tific instruments into Australia during 
the fiscal year 1943-44 were valued at 
£1,518,000 as compared with £1,555,000 
for the preceding year, according to 
unrevised statistics published in the for- 
eign press. Of this amount surgical and 
dental instruments accounted for £652,- 
000 (£710,000) ; films for cinematographs, 
£402,000 (£369,000) ; optical and meteor- 
ological instruments, £217,000 (£239,000) ; 
phonographs and similar items £22,000 
(£19,000); and other’ instruments, 
£225,000 (£218,000). 

Exports of optical, surgical, and scien- 
tific instruments were valued at £A185,000 
compared with £A382,000 during the pre- 
ceding year. 


MEDICAL-INSTRUMENT PLANTs, U. S. S. R. 


During the war six medical-instrument 
plants have been built in the Urals and 
other eastern areas of the Soviet Union, 
and enterprises have been restored at 
Stalingrad, Mariupol, Kiev, Leningrad, 
and Mozhaisk. Output of the main type 
of surgical instruments is reported to be 
from 30 to 50 percent greater than before 
the war. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SPECIAL SOAP FOR INFANTS ISSUED IN FRANCE 


A special variety of soap is being issued 
in France for infants because of the poor- 
quality soap in general use, reports the 
foreign press. Special tickets have been 
distributed which must be exchanged for 
the soap. 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of perfumery and prepara- 
tions from Australia in 1943-44 were 
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valued at £A268,000, compared with 
£A272,000 in 1942-43. In 1943-44 exports 
of eucalyptus oil reached a value of 
£A124,000, an increase of £A30,000 over 
those of the preceding year, reports the 
foreign press. 

Imports of nonspirituous essential oils 
in 1943-44 were valued at £A222,505.55, 
an increase over the value of imports in 
1942-43. 


FOREIGN TRADE, REUNION 


Reunion’s exports of oil of geranium 
during the fourth quarter of 1944 
amounted to 28,907 kilograms, valued at 
10,038,188 francs. During the same 
period, exports of oil of vetiver totaled 
8,830 kilograms, with a value of 7,418,182 
francs. 

Imports of ordinary soap into Reunion 
during the fourth quarter of 1944 
amounted to 355,562 kilograms, valued 
at 4,694 497 francs. 


Special Products 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Australia’s exports of earthenware, 
glass, and stoneware in the fiscal year 
1943-44 were valued at £A193,000 com- 
pared with £A164,000 the preceding year, 
while the comparable figures for imports 
of these commodities were £779,000 and 
£897,000, a decrease of £118,000, accord- 
ing to a foreign press report. Exports of 
crockery and household ware accounted 
for £356,000 in 1943-44, compared with 
£411,000 in the preceding year; glass and 
glassware for £305,000 as against £333,000 
the year before; and other earthenware, 
cements, china, and stoneware for £118,- 
000, compared with £153,000 in 1942-43. 


MARKET FOR CONTAINERS, BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


A market for wooden and cardboard 
containers is being built up in the British 
West Indies, particularly in Trinidad, 
which is becoming the center for the 
processing of tropical products, accord- 
ing toa foreign publication. Annual re- 
quirements of Trinidad amount to about 
1,205,000 wooden crates and about 1,000 
tons of cardboard cartons, and it is re- 
ported that when supplies are again 
freely obtainable the tendency in certain 
of the trades will be toward imports of 
cardboard cartons rather than box 
shooks because of the lightness and rel- 
atively easier handling of the former. 

Before the war there was also demand 
for about 3,000 field crates and between 
40,000 and 75,000 citrus-fruit crates 
yearly for the packaging of fresh grape- 
fruit. This trade will likely be resumed 
after the war. 

There is a smaller demand for crates 
and cardboard cartons in Barbados for 
the packing of bottled rum and soap, 
and in British Guiana for bottled rum. 
Formerly a small market existed in 
Montserrat for tomato lugs, in St. Lucia 
and Dominica for citrus crates, and for 
mace boxes in Grenada. 


CONTAINER NEEDS OF CHILEAN BEVERAGE 
INDUSTRY 


The malt-beverage industry in Chile is 
Supplied with containers almost entirely 
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by domestic producers. The only article 
imported by the breweries is cork disks, 
and this item is now being manufactured 
on a small scale (less than 1 percent of 
requirements) by one company in San- 
tiago. 

No metal kegs or barrels are used by 
the Chilean breweries in connection with 
the distribution of beer. Production of 
these containers and cases is from do- 
mestic wood from the south of Chile and 
it is considered ample to meet present 
and future needs. 

Beer bottles are manufactured in 
green, near-white, and amber in two 
sizes—9- and 18-ounce capacity. Metal 
bottle caps are used exclusively. These 
are lithographed in the manufacturing 
process. Domestic production of bottles 
and caps is considered sufficient to meet 
the needs of the country. 


LIBERIA’S IMPORTS 


Liberia depends entirely upon imports 
for pottery requirements at present, and 
because of restricted shipping these come 
solely from the United States. The mar- 
ket is a limited one, comprised chiefly of 
china tableware, kitchenware, toiletware 
(basins and pitchers), sanitary pottery, 
and art and ornamental pottery. The 
value of 1943 imports was $48,233. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION OF PLASTIC ARTICLES 


Production of finished plastic articles 
in Peru is on a small scale and consists 
of such items as buttons, flower boxes, 
picnic plates, and spoons. Over a period 
of approximately 1 year applications for 
export licenses were filed for the follow- 
ing: Plastic flashlight cases (1,520); pa- 
per cutters (1,500) ; thimbles (100 gross) ; 
shoe horns (200 gross); ash trays (500); 
lipstick tubes (30,000); safety razors (10 
gross); sunglasses (3,200 dozen); furni- 
ture drawer pulls (814 gross); cosmetic 
boxes (15 dozen) ; wrist-watch straps (50 
dozen). The quantity of finished plastic 
articles imported in 1944 totaled 33,210 
kilograms, compared with 17,063 kilo- 
grams in 1941. 

Imports are expected to expand after 
the war, depending partly upon the 
status of Peru’s export trade and the ef- 
fectiveness with which United States dis- 
tributors of plastic articles enter the 
market. Plastic radio housings, electrical 
materials, gears, bearings, clock cases, 
costume jewelry, tableware, toys and 
novelties, containers, lenses, and re- 
flectors for highway signs may be im- 
ported either individually or as com- 
ponents of other commodities. Prac- 
tically all of the brush handles, mirror 
frames, optical frames, furniture 
handles, and most buttons, buckles, nov- 
elties, and miscellaneous articles are im- 
ported as finished products because they 
are less expensive and of higher quality 
than the domestic product. The one 
button manufacturer is now substituting 
wood for plastic wherever possible be- 
cause of the scarcity of the latter. 


OvutTpPpuT OF TOOTHBRUSHES BY FACTORY IN 
Moscow, U.S. S. R. 


The only factory in Moscow, U.S8S.S. R., 
which manufactures toothbrushes has 
discontinued the production of brushes 
with wooden handles and has begun mass 
production of brushes with handles of 
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shatterproof glass and of bone, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press. Monthly output 
of these high-grade brushes is expected 
to reach 150,000. 


MATCH SUPPLY, U. K. 


The quantity of matches available in 
the United Kingdom during 1943 dropped 
almost 40 percent from those available 
in 1935. Totals are shown as 1,700,000,- 
000 and 2,750,000,000 boxes (50 matches 
each), respectively. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Output OF TEXTILE FACTORIES IN LODZ, 
POLAND 


The textile factories in Lodz, Poland, 
will soon be able to meet the needs of the 
domestic market, according to the for- 
eign press. Sufficient equipment is said 
to be available and raw-material difficul- 
ties are being overcome. Approximately 
12,000,000 yards of cotton cloth and 
1,000,000 yards of woolen cloth per month 
is the goal. Clothing factories, it is 
claimed, will be able to produce 100,000 
garments and 1,000,000 pairs of stock- 
ings monthly. 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The seven States of southern Brazil 
produced 426,419 metric tons of cotton 
during the 1943-44 crop year. Output 
of the various States during the past 
several years was as follows: 


{In metrie tons] 





| | 
States | 1941-42 | 1942-43 1943-44 
| 





ON iiss doy dvindocaenen 700 | 2, 096 1, 465 


Espirito Santo.......__- 400 | 182 57 
Rio de Janeiro. .._..-.- 3, 500 2, 000 2, 400 
Minas Gerais__----.-_--- } 6, 000 3, 671 | 5, 730 
Ng ne 280 | 303 | 326 
Sao Paulo....-...----..| 280,000 | 375,098 | 403, 451 
2” ena! 4,000 | 8,577 | 12,980 





Tetehe | 294, 880 | 301, 927 | 426, 419 
| | 





Brazil exported 23,956 metric tons of 
cotton linters during 1944, valued at 
30,076,000 cruzeiros, as compared with 
31,492 tons, with a value of 47,909,000 
cruzeiros in the preceding year. 


CoTTON ACREAGE AND CONSUMPTION, EGYPT 


Acreage for the 1945-46 cotton crop of 
Egypt has been increased by about 5 per- 
cent over that of 1944-45. Sowing had 


. been practically completed by the end of 


March, Karnak being the leading variety. 

From September 1, 1944, to March 29, 
1945, cotton consumption aggregated 
561,982 cantars (1 cantar=99 pounds), 
as compared with 489,590 cantars in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
season. Exports in like periods were 
1,640,932 and 2,822,253 cantars, respec- 
tively. 

Daily sales during March 1945 averaged 
2,500 bales. 


MILL OPERATIONS, MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


The three largest cotton mills at Me- 
dellin, Colombia, operated at capacity. 
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running three shifts daily, during the 
first quarter of this year. Two of them 
increased their authorized capital. 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


In India 14,218,000 acres of cotton had 
been planted up to the beginning of De- 
cember, according to the third all-India 
cotton forecast. “This would give an esti- 
mated yield of 3,361,000 bales (of 400 
pounds). In Bombay Province and con- 
tiguous Indian States, 2,163,508 acres 
were planted for the 1944-45 season, with 
an estimated yield of 394,075 bales, ac- 
cording to the third memorandum of the 
cotton crop. 

Delivery of 146,800 bales of cotton 
against the March 1945 contracts was the 
highest since the 1940-41 season. Jarila 
cotton, both old and new crop, was the 
type most generally demanded by domes- 
tic textile mills. Toward the end of 
March, Bombay mills were reported to 
have purchased about 13,000 bales of the 
1943-44 crop of 289F and Sind NT from 
government stocks. 

Announcement was made that the In- 
dian Government would consider licenses 
for exports of cotton to France and Bel- 
gium. Shipments of cotton of staple 
length of three-fourths of an inch and 
below would be licensed without quanti- 
tative restrictions. Applications for 
shipments of staple lengths above three- 
fourths of an inch would have to be ap- 
proved by the Textile Commissioner. 

In an endeavor to regulate the propor- 
tion of land planted to food and nonfood 
crops, the Bombay Provincial govern- 
ment has evolved a plan to maintain and 
increase the production of food crops. 
The area devoted to better types of cot- 
ton may be increased, but the short- 
staple area is to be reduced. 

From September 1, 1944, to March 24, 
1945, approximately 1,659,834 bales of 
cotton arrived at principal Indian ports 
(1,764,411 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year). Cotton exports 
from India in like periods aggregated 
587,611 bales (671,411). From Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, to January 31, 1945, Indian 
mills consumed 1,762,255 bales of Indian 
cotton (1,790,019). Stocks held by ex- 
porters, dealers, and mills in Bombay, as 
of April 12, 1945, were estimated at 1,223,- 
223 bales (1,252,115). 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


During 1944 Mexico produced 114,000 
metric tons of cotton, and exported 30,- 
000 tons. The preceding year’s output 
was 114,000 tons also, but exports 
amounted to only 5,268 tons. Concern 
is being felt over a probable carry-over 
of 400,000 bales on June 30, 1945. 

Exports of cotton piece goods during 
1944 were estimated to be in excess of 
100,000,000 pesos in value. About 75 
percent of this went to other Latin 
American countries. To accomplish this 
output, most mills operated three shifts 
daily. 

PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Up to the end of February, 63,716 met- 
ric tons of Peru’s 1944 cotton crop had 
been sold, or about 96 percent of the total 
estimated output. Sales of 1945 cotton 
aggregated only 266 metric tons, all of 
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the Tanguis type. By the corresponding 
date of the preceding year, 3,948 tons of 
1944 cotton had been sold. 
Approximately 2,612 metric tons of cot- 
ton were exported from Peru during Feb- 
ruary, 1,064 tons having gone to Cuba, 
540 to the United States, 453 to Venezuela, 
192 to Chile, and smaller quantities to 
Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
and Great Britain. Exports during the 
corresponding month of 1944 totaled 
1,833 tons. Cumulative totals for the 
first 2 months of 1944 and 1945 are as 
follows: 
{In metric tons] 





| 





: First 2 First"2 

Country months 1944 | months 1945 

RRS AS eee eet... 3... 
Bolivia. : sie 34 | 92 
Colombia. - -- F 185 720 
Costa Rica____-- ; 102 | 148 
Sie eae 1, 064 
| iS 981 645 
Ecuador - --_-- 358 7 
United States _- : 246 | 1,377 
Great Britain -- 2, 367 | B 
Guatamala..-_-. 280 | 139 
Sweden ____. 100 | 432 
Switzerland Lig ..| 801 
Uruguay-_.-. — | ae ae 
Venezuela SE ee 954 
Total. _... 5, 155 | 6, 497 





SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Spain imported 4,816 metric tons of 
cotton during March, making a total of 
33,630 tons for the first quarter of this 
year. In the corresponding period of 
1944, receipts totaled 25,498 tons. 

An improvement in the electric-power 
situation permitted the mills to step up 
their operations to a single shift of 5 days 
a week. 


Four MILLS REOPENED IN LANCASHIRE, U. K. 


By the first week in April, 4 cotton mills 
in Lancashire, England, had been re- 
opened. This increases equipment by 
about 80,000 ring spindles and more than 
300,000 mule spindles, according to a for- 
eign publication. 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL INDUSTRY 


It now seems certain that the current 
season’s wool clip in Australia will not 
reach the figure of 3,421,000 bales, fore- 
cast at the beginning of the season. 
Final figures on sheep losses as a result 
of the drought will not be available until 
June but it is believed that losses have 
been severe. 

Receipts of wool, including skin wools, 
at Australian appraising centers from 
July 1, 1944, to March 31, 1945, amounted 
to 2,710,331 bales, a decrease of 452,226 
bales, or 14.3 percent, as compared with 
receipts in the corresponding period of 
the preceding season. It is unlikely that 
arrivals in the last quarter of the wool 
year, April 1 to June 30, 1945, will be 
normal as pastoral conditions have been 
very adverse in those districts where 
sheep are shorn in the autumn (March 
to May). 

The latest government estimate of the 
1944—45 clip is 3,200,000 bales. This com- 
pares with 3,642,286 bales realized from 
the 1943-44 clip. The actual decrease 
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in the amount of wool, furthermore, is 
greater than the number of bales would 
indicate since the average weight of 
greasy wool packed into a bale to March 
31 of the current season was only 300 
pounds as compared with an average of 
304 pounds in the 1943—44 season. 

A further decrease is expected in the 
1945-46 clip as a result of stock losses 
and retardation of wool growth. Im- 
proved weather conditions might revi- 
talize the later shorn wools but wools 
from earlier shorn sheep show signs of 
lacking good staple length. 

Exports of greasy wool for the 8 
months ended February 28, 1945, 
amounted to 1,030,198 bales as compared 
with 1,031,731 bales in the corresponding 
months of 1943-44 whereas exports of 
scoured wool, tops, noils, and waste at 
223,537 bales were slightly higher than 
shipments in the corresponding period 
of 1943-44 totaling 217,170 bales. 

A substantial quantity of the current 
season’s wool clip has been shipped from 
Australia but a considerable amount has 
also gone into storage. Stocks of ap- 
praised wool held in Australia on June 
30, 1944, were 4,393,022 bales. Receipts 
of the current season’s clip at appraise- 
ment centers amounted to 2,645,629 
bales at the end of February while in 
the same period 1,253,735 bales of wool 
were shipped overseas and purchases of 
wool by Australian manufacturers would 
probably be in the vicinity of 300,000 
bales. Thus, stocks of wool held in Aus- 
tralia would appear to be about 1,100,000 
bales greater than on June 30, 1944, ora 
total of approximately 5,500,000 bales as 
of February 28, 1945. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian imports of raw wool in 1944 
were valued at only $11,326,000 (Cana- 
dian currency) as compared with $27,- 
003,000 in 1943. Noils and tops declined 
to $5,921,000 in 1944 from $7,043,000 in 
1943. Yarn imports in 1944 amounted to 
$3,778,000 compared with $4,404,000 in 
1943. Worsteds and serges at $7,797,000 
in 1944 were considerably less than 1943 
imports which totaled $10,466,000. 

Exports of wool and products from 
Canada during the first quarter of 1945 
were valued at $4,649,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) as compared with $5,020,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


Woo. MARKET, MAGALLANES, CHILE 


Woolen materials imported into the 
Province of Magallanes, Chile, during 
1944 amounted to 7,419 kilograms valued 
at 193,163 export pesos. (One export 
peso equivalent to $0.04 United States 
currency.) 

Exports of raw wool during 1944 
totaled 4,929,405 gross kilograms valued 
at 14,746,221 pesos, 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Woolen textiles imported into the Do- 
minican Republic during 1944 amounted 
to 19,966.1 kilograms and were valued at 
$168,152. Export figures available for 
January and February 1945 show that 
105 kilograms of rugs valued at $78 were 
shipped during the period. 
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NEW ZEALAND’s WOOL STOCKS 


New Zealand wool stocks were abnor- 
mally high at the end of 1944 having 
been estimated at 800,000 bales, or al- 
most equivalent to a full season’s clip. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
HENEQUEN PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexico produced 199,456 metric tons 
of henequen during 1944, as compared 
with 120,000 tons in the preceding year. 
Exports amounted to approximately 87,- 
000 metric tons in 1944, and 83,269 tons 
in 1943. 


Wearing Apparel 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into the Dominican Republic 
in the calendar year 1944 included the 
following apparel items: Dresses, except 
knitted, 7,314.9 kilograms valued at $28,- 
846; knitted shirts, 11,802.1 kilograms 
valued at $37,522; all other knitted goods, 
17,066.5 kilograms valued at $31,677; silk 
and rayon hosiery, 5,110.2 kilograms 
valued at $53,632; other stockings and 
socks, 20,143.2 kilograms valued at $92,- 
851; handkerchiefs, 3,235.3 kilograms 
valued at $19,642; hats and caps, 28,280.7 
kilograms valued at $182,437. 

Apparel exports in the first 2 months of 
1945 were confined to cana straw hats, 
shipments of which amounted to 5,086 
kilograms valued at $32,497. 


CIVILIAN-CLOTHING SITUATION, FRANCE 


Textiles allocated to the clothing trade 
in France in 1944 amounted to only 27,000 
tons aS compared with 270,000 tons in 
1938, states a foreign trade journal. Pro- 
duction of clothing items showed the 
same broad discrepancy between prewar 
normality and wartime stringency, as is 
indicated by the following table. 


Production of Civilian Clothing Items in 
France 





| 1938 | 1944 


Item | 





Number of | Number of 
Items Items 


Made-to-measure outerwear: 








For men 3, 200, 000 | 700, 000 
For women ...| 7,000,000 | 800, 000 
Made-to-measure underwear: 
For men ; : 2, 500, 000 200, 000 
For women . 1, 600, 000 150, 000 
Men’s ready-made clothing....| 8, 600,000 994, 000 
Women’s ready-made coats....| 3, 000,000 125, 000 
Total. .... _.| 25, 900, 000 | 2, 969, 000 





PRODUCTION IN ESTONIA 


The Krasnaya Zarya plant in Tallinn, 
Estonia, is being put back into first class 
condition and is steadily increasing its 
production of textiles and stockings, 
states the foreign press. Before the war, 
the plant, one of the largest in Estonia, 
manufactured on an average more than 
1,000,000 pairs of women’s stockings a 
year. ; 

It is also reported that as of December 
28, 1944, the Marat mills had produced 
their first ton of knitted goods since their 
restoration. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, CHINA 


The area planted to tobacco in the 15 
Provinces of Free China in 1944 was 
5,966,000 shih mow (1 shih mow =0.0247 
acre). Production was estimated at 
8,247,000 shih piculs (1 shih picul —110,- 
231 pounds), according to the National 
Agricultural Research Bureau, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry. 


NICARAGUAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Two types of tobacco are grown in 
Nicaragua. The Chilcagre type is used 
for the manufacture of low-priced cigars 
and Virginia type is mixed with tobaccos 
from the United States for the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes. 

The 1944-45 crop of Chilcagre, from 
approximately 1,000 acres, is estimated at 
700,000 pounds, compared with an esti- 
mated 875,000 pounds from about the 
same acreage in 1943-44. Acreage de- 
voted to Virginia-type tobacco was in- 
creased from 216 acres to 332; the amount 
planted is dependent on the demand for 
cigarettes. The yield was 407,700 pounds, 
or 1,228 pounds per acre, compared with 
1,053 pounds per acre in the preceding 
crop year, when 227,376 pounds were 
produced. The 1945-46 crop of Virginia- 
type tobacco is expected to yield 500,000 
pounds, which will help to build up low- 
ered stocks. Annual requirements of the 
cigarette industry are betweerf 350,000 
and 400,000 pounds of the domestically 
grown type. 

Planting and marketing of Chilcagre 
tobacco is controlled by the National 
Bank of Nicaragua and acreage is limited 
by law to 5,220 acres annually. The Vir- 
ginia-type tobacco is financed by the to- 
bacco company, Compafiid Tabacalera 
de Nicaragua, and acreage planted is not 
limited by the Nicaraguan government. 

Companhia Tabacalera imports 60 per- 
cent of its requirements of leaf, all from 
the United States. In 1943 imports 
amounted to more than 160,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at more than $90,000, com- 
pared with approximately 130,000 ‘ilo- 
grams with a value of more than $75,000 
in the preceding year. Imports consist 
of a blend of Virginia (51 percent), bur- 
ley (34 percent), and Maryland (15 per- 
cent) tobacco. 

Recent cigarette-production figures 
have ranged from 38,445,600 in Novem- 
ber 1944 to 34,317,000 in February 1945. 
Production is curtailed by low stocks of 
leaf as a result of the lack of foreign ex- 
change. Prices to the consumer range 
from 70 cruzeiros per pack of 20 for the 
best quality containing only American 
cigarette tobacco to 15 cruzeiros for a 
brand which is entirely of locally pro- 
duced Virginia-type tobacco. The local 
cigarette industry is fully mechanized, 
but expansion has been delayed as a re- 
sult of shortages in certain types of ma- 
chinery. 

No data are available regarding the 
production of cigars which is dependent 
entirely upon hand methods and has 
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been curtailed by low stocks of Chilcagre- 
type tobacco. Prices of cigars vary from 
25 cruzeiros for a box of 50 to 5 centavos 
each for a low-grade cigar. 

Combined imports of cigars and ciga- 
rettes from the United States in 1943 
totaled 10,706 kilograms valued at $17,- 
183 and represented 93 percent of the 
total imports, compared with 1,040 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,915 in 1942, or 92 per- 
cent of the total imports. 

No smoking or chewing tobacco or 
snuff are manufactured in Nicaragua. 
The consumption of smoking tobacco has 
increased tremendously however, and is 
believed to have been five times as great 
in 1943 as in 1942, although there are no 
available figures showing imports. The 
major portion of smoking tobacco con- 
sumed is imported from the United 
States. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The growing of Turkish-type tobacco 
in Southern Rhodesia was established on 
a commercial scale in 1918, in which year 
41 planters produced 288,000 pounds. 
During World War II the acreage de- 
voted to the crop has increased greatly. 
In the 1942-43 season, 5,392 acres were 
planted to this type and production was 
2,469,355 pounds. If climactic conditions 
are favorable, it is anticipated that the 
current crop will total 5,000,000 pounds. 

Production of Turkish-type tobacco is 
more or less localized in the Lomagundi 
district, of which Darwendale is the cen- 
ter of the industry. There is, however, 
scattered production throughout South- 
ern Rhodesia. . 

The Turkish tobacco raised has been 
in addition to Virginia type and not a 
displacement of it. Thus far, produc- 
tion of the Turkish type has never 
amounted to as much as 10 percent of 
that of Virginia type which totaled in 
1944 an estimated 39,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 26,168,259 pounds in 1938 
when Turkish type amounted to 703,488. 
Thus, although production of Turkish- 
type tobacco has shown a greater rel- 
ative expansion in recent years, the Vir- 
ginia type has had a larger absolute in- 
crease. A balance is maintained be- 
tween the two types by the advantage 
of growing both on the same farm— 
climatic conditions permitting—and by 
the necessity of planting only Virginia 
in certain districts and only Turkish in 
others. 

The United Kingdom is the chief 
market for the Turkish-type tobacco 
grown in Southern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, which at one time was the main 
outlet, having ceased imports entirely in 
1939 because of the refusal of the Union 
Government to continue a duty-free 
quota of 200,000 pounds for Southern 
Rhodesian tobacco in its efforts to fur- 
ther tobacco production in South Africa. 
In recent years Canada and the United 
States have also been good customers for 
Rhodesian-grown Turkish-type tobacco. 

The latest available export statistics 
are for 1941 when a total of 574,374 
pounds of Southern Rhodesian Turkish- 
type tobacco were exported compared 
with 769,158 pounds in the preceding 
year. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 


























Average rate Latest available quotation 
} —EEE 
| | | Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange ‘ | Februars| mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 | equiva- 
nual) nual) | (month-| Rate lent in Date 
ly U.S. 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso_._| Official A_.......-...- 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 28, 1945 
RSA 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
AS te aos 4.94 4.94 *4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market_._.......- 4. 06 4.03 4.04 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano_..| Controlled. ........... 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Mar. 31, 1945 
ON SES 45.42 51. 80 60.75 59. 00 . 0169 0. 
Brazil____- Cruzeiro !_..| Official................ 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Apr. 2, 1945 
Free market__......._- 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market____ 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile... es | 0060 6 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .O516 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Export draft_......... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market... _...... 32. 37 31. 85 32.06 | 32. 26 . 0310 Do. 
. - ~ =a 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Coiombia__|____- do. __....| Commercial bank-.._- 1.7. 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic... 1. 76 1.76 1.7 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
RS La 1.7 1.75 1. 80 . 5556 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon__....- Uncontrolled_......... 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | Feb. 28,1945 
Camtremed............ 5.62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
SE fe Ta a 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Ecuador Sucre... ..... Central Bank (official). 14.10 14. 06 13.77. |§13.77 .0726 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Honduras_| Lempira....| Official............._- 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico 2 Die 4.85 4. 85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Feb. 28,1945 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_.._| Official................ 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Apr. 28, 1945 
| Sa 5. 16 5.72 6.79 7.15 . 1399 Do. 
Paraguay. | Paper peso__| Official.......-________ |) Ma ees ce CARER Bene eats: 
Guarani ‘___.|____- aa 3.10 3. 11 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Mar. 21, 1945 
>. _,_ SS te 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon.......|...-- Sa, 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Apr. 7, 1945 
Uruguay."_} Peso.......- Controlled. _.......... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 | Apr. 30,1945 
__ ME ees See 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar. .._- Controiled............. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | . 2985 | Feb, 28, 1945 
ON OF | 3.35 3.35) 335 | 3.35 | .2985| Do 

















1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
4‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 


paving, ot d selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 
the dollar, 


Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at. 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NorTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Kara-Tau’s Billion 
Tons of Phosphate 
Rock 


(Continued from p. 15) 


Collaboration of sulfuric-acid facto- 
ries with nonferrous metallurgical plants, 
which has been successful in other parts 
of the U. S. S. R., could provide addi- 
tional quantities of acid. Eight percent 
of Russia’s sulfuric-acid output in 1937 
was obtained from gases of metallurgical 
plants. Sulfuric acid might be produced, 
for instance, from the waste gas of the 
pyrometallurgical section to be operated 
as part of the copper combine at the 
porphyry-copper deposit in the Uzbek 
Republic. Consideration also has been 
given to a plan to convert the lead plant 
in Kazakhstan to operation on sulfur ores 
in order to obtain the gases. The new 
fertilizer works at first must rely on sul- 
fur-containing materials shipped from 
outside, since these nearby resources are 


not sufficiently developed for immediate 
use. It is expected, however, that even- 
tually these adjacent plants will be able 
to furnish all the sulfur required. 


Notable Progress 


Despite numerous delays, progress has 
been made in establishing the enterprise, 
which may be said to have passed the 
preliminary stage. A portion of the con- 
necting line on the Dzhambul-Chulak- 
Tau railway has been laid, but consider- 
able work on the track and sidings 
remains to be done. The power plant 
under construction represents another 
step; additional plants are needed, how- 
ever, since utilization of existing facilities 
is not possible because of their remoteness 
and limited capacity. Several buildings 
have been erected for the settlement, and 
work has started on the grinding and 
crushing plants. The superphosphate 
factories being built in several towns 
near the region will use as their raw ma- 
terial phosphate rock crushed and ground 
at the mines, and it is planned to con- 
struct other fertilizer factories in a num- 
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ber of Central Asian cities, all to be sup- 
plied with material from Kara-Tau. 

Central Asia, the region bordering on 
Iran, Afghanistan, and China’s western 
Province of Sinkiang, embraces four re- 
publics—Uzbek, Turkmenia, Tadzhik, 
and Kirghizia. It is here that agricul- 
ture by irrigation has reached its greatest 
development in the U.S.S.R. Since this 
region is the Soviet Union’s leading con- 
sumer of fertilizers (25 percent of all 
phosphate fertilizers produced in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1939 were shipped to Central 
Asia), the establishment of a fertilizer 
industry to serve the area is of outstand- 
ing importance. Districts accessible to 
the Kara-Tau deposits provide a con- 
siderable part of Russia’s total produc- 
tion of cotton, sugar beets, tobacco, and 
fruit; large cotton and sugar-beet plan- 
tations in the area require thousands of 
tons of superphosphate. Fertilizer plants 
in the Kara-Tau region would also serve 
the adjacent areas of South Kazakh- 
stan and Western Siberia, and Eastern 
Siberia and other Far Eastern districts 
are likewise potential markets for Kara- 
Tau phosphates. 

Thus, discovery and development of the 
vast Kara-Tau reserves will provide for 
southern Russia the materials so abun- 
dantly available in the north. A mining- 
chemical combine is planned on a scale 
comparable to that on the Kola Penin- 
sula. In fact, the fertilizer production 
center to be established at Kara-Tau 
may well become the “Second Khibiny” 
of the U.S. S. R., and once production is 
established, fertilizers will no longer have 
to be transported long distances to Cen- 
tral Asia from other parts of the Soviet 
Union. 


Canada’s Wool 
Output Hits New 
Peak in 1944 


(Continued from p. 13) 





the wool and cotton-goods output and 
from 10 to 15 percent of the knit-goods 
production. 

Manufacturers continue to complain 
of critical labor shortages and frankly 
state that any easing of war orders will 
not result in proportionately larger out- 
put of civilian goods until the labor sup- 
ply problem has been alleviated. 

Shipments of woolen and worsted cloth 
from Great Britain have helped to meet 
shortages caused by the diminished scale 
of Canadian mill activity, but these too 
have been on the downward grade for 
some time now, amounting to only 6,565,- 
195 pounds in 1944, as compared with 
9,216,753 pounds in 1943, 9,702,147 pounds 
in 1942, and a prewar average of approx- 
imately 10,000,000 pounds. 





Experimental production of wood 
articles by the Government Wood Work- 
ing Institute, Bareilly, India, has been 
successful, says a foreign timber journal. 
Wooden shoes, novelties, toys, and a 
wooden-frame bicycle have been made, it 
is stated. 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Colombia.—-Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within about 5 
weeks from the date of first printing: 





Date of 
Trade-mark | Product first 
| printing 


| 19445 
Neo-Sulfaderma .' Classes !, 2. and ‘14. Apr. 17. 
| Covering chemical sub- 
stances in gem ral; also 
laboratories or estab- 
lishments manufactur- 


| 
| 
oe 
| ingsame, 


Neo-Sulfa do Do. 
Naquinto | do Do. 
Quinindol do Do. 
Salitropina do... Do. 
Beiodina . do Do. 
Omnivacuna do Do. 
Anti-Septina do Do. 
Neo-Fungina | do Do. 
Dimerol Class 2.—-Covering sub- Do. 

stances and products 

used in medicine, phar- 

macy, veterinary, hy- 

giene, perfumery and 

toiletries. 
Sanaseptil do Do. 
Tanax do Do. 








Corrections 


In the April 14 issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, the value of Canada’s 
exports of iron and iron products to 
South America in 1943 and 1944 was 
reported as $716,645,000 and $772,935,000, 
respectively. The value of motor vehicles 
and parts exported to South America was 
reported as $507,424,000 in 1943 and 
$433,247,000 in 1944. The Industrial 
Projects Unit, which prepared the item 
in question, now informs the editor that 
there was a misinterpretation, and that 
the figures given in these two items ac- 
tually referred to Canada’s total world 
ezports, not to exports to South America. 

The Bureau's International Trade Unit, 
which prepared the special article “Wa4r- 
time Foreign Trade and the American 
Republics” in the May 19 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, now informs the edi- 
tor that the Unit made several errors in 
computing figures for the table which 
appeared on pages 42 and 43 of the cited 
issue—the corrections being indicated in 
the following brief table: 


[Values in thousands of U. 8. dollars] 





Change figures in 
total columns 
Item 


Fron To 
IMPORTS 
! 

1938: Latin American Republics 

Total imports 1,486,771 | 1,474, 177 

Brazil 204, 589 281, 905 
1939: Latin American Republics 

Total imports 1, 365, 339 | 1, 354, 127 

Brazil 260, 146 248, 934 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
May 28, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 621—Current Export Bulletin No. 
244, May 24, 1945 


I. Exporters To Arrange Freight Space Book- 
ings Directly With Steamship Companies 
for Shipments to All Destinations, Except 
for Shipments of Standard Newsprint to 
Group V 


Effective May 31, 1945, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces the dis- 
continuance of the use of applications for 
shipping space to Turkey and of Statements 
of Cargo Availability (form FEA 138) for 
other destinations except for shipments of 
standard newsprint (Schedule B No. 471200), 
regardless of weight, to the other American 
Republics (Group V). See Current Export 
Bulletin No, 237 (Announcement 613 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY April 14, 1945), 
Subject III. Accordingly, on and after June 
1, 1945, exporters may arrange freight space 
bookings directly with steamship companies 
for all shipments except for shipments of 
newsprint to the other American Republics. 
This step is taken in view of present avail- 
ability of shipping space to those several 
destinations to which the use of the form 
is presently applicable; in the event of a 
change in the shipping situation, shipping 
controls may be reinstated subjéet to ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Regulations of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation remain applicable to shipments of 
standard newsprint and all other com- 
modities. 


II. Clarification of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 238, Exportation of Rayon Piece 
and Cotton Piece Goods 


In order to clarify Subject I, paragraph B 
of Current Export Bulletin No. 238 (An- 
nouncement 614 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY April 28, 1945), exporters are in- 
formed that linear yardage and width of 
material need be shown under column 3 of 
the export declaration (form 7525-V) only 
for shipments made against individual ez- 
port licenses issued after April 15, 1945, for 
the commodities concerned. 


III. Cotton and Rayon Woven Piece Goods 
Warehoused Prior to January 15, 1944 


Export license applications filed in accord- 
ance with the provisions described in Com- 


prehensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 155, 
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item 15, for proposed shipments of cotton 
and rayon broad woven piece goods which 
were warehoused prior to January 15, 1944, 
will be given special consideration by the 
Foreign Economic Administration only if 
submitted before June 15, 1945. 


IV. Exportation of Apple Juice and Standard 
Grade Canned Green Beans 


Effective July 1, the following commodities 
are removed from the export license applica- 
tion limit procedure as set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 153, 
item 8 which is amended accordingly: 


Apple fule@scs och ee 177900 
Standard grade canned green beans__ 124910 


Until further notice, exporters may file ap- 
plications to export those items to the other 
American Republics without reference to 
quarterly limits suggested by the Foreign 
Economic Administration for individual ex- 
porters. This step is taken due to the cur- 
rent supply conditions; however, the above 
commodities remain under allocation. 

Exporters are reminded that export license 
applications for the green beans indicated 
above must specify standard grade. 


V. Amendment of Personal Baggage General 
License Affecting Exports of Motor Vehicles 


Effective immediately, the following provi- 
sions shall govern the export of motor ve- 
hicles under the general license for personal 
baggage by persons who are departing from 
the United States to take permanent resi- 
dence in a foreign country. Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 17, page 133, Title P— 
Personal Baggage, item 2, paragraphs e (2) 
and e (3), is amended accordingly: 

(2) A person who has lived in the United 
States continously for at least a year and 
who is departing to take permanent residence 
abroad may export a motor vehicle under 
this general license if the vehicle to be ex- 
ported was acquired by the exporter no less 
than six months prior to the date of his 
departure and is intended solely for his own 
use or for the use of his family. 

(3) A nonresident who has brought a motor 
vehicle into the United States may export 
such vehicle under this general license only 
to the country from which it entered the 
United States. 


NoTte.—Mr. Walter Freedman has been 
named Acting Director, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, during the absence of Mr. 
S. H. Lebensburger from the country. 





— 


Price List of United States Foreign-Trade 
Statistics Reports 


(Supersedes Price List Dated April 16, 1945) 


Under the VE-day revised security reg- 
ulations regarding the publication of 
foreign-trade statistics, the. Bureau of 
the Census is issuing the following series 
of reports relating to the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. These re- 
ports may be obtained from the Bureau 
of the Census by submitting a certified 
check or money order made payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States and 
indicating the report and period desired. 


Preliminary Printings of Key Tables from 
1942 and 1943 Issues of Foreign Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United 
States 


(Publications and Prices the Same as in 
April 16, 1945, Price List) 


Complete volumes of Foreign Com- 
merce and Navigations of the United 
States for the calendar years 1942 and 
1943 will be on sale by the Superin- 


x owe sr oom 


| 
, 
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tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
when printing has been completed, prob- 
ably no earlier than September 1945 for 
the 1942 volume and November 1945 for 
the 1943 volume. Prices for these vol- 
umes will be announced at that time. 
Pending issuance of the bound volumes 
by the Government Printing Office the 
following extracts are for sale by the 
Bureau of the Census at the prices indi- 
cated. 


Extracts from the 1942 issue of Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States 


(Now Available) 


TABLE 1.—Imports for consumption of 

individual commodities into 

United States in commodity by 

country arrangement showing for 

each commodity the total imported 

from all countries and the amount 

imported from each.-.-.-.....----- $0. 40 
TABLE 4.— rts of domestic mer- 

chandise of individual commodities 

from the United States in commodity 

by country arrangement showing for 

each commodity the total exported 

to all countries and the amount ex- 

DR SOI aiding meow ee - 50 
TABLE 4a.— rts of domestic mer- 

chandise of individual commodities 

expo: under the lend-lease pro- 

gram fr the United States in com- 
modity by country arrangement 
showing for each commodity the to- 
tal exported to all countries and the 
amount exported to each___--_---- .15 


Extracts from the 1943 issue of Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States 


(Available July 1, 1945, or Shortly 
Thereafter) 


TABLE 1.—Imports of individual com- 
modities into the United States in 
commodity by country arrangement 
showing for each commodity the to- 
tal imported from all countries and 
the amount imported from each. 
Imports for consumption and gen- 
eral imports shown separately. 
Shipping weight for information on 
a@ general import basis is also pro- 
vided for the first time in any issue 
of Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States___.......-_--- $0. 40 

TABLE 4.— rts of domestic mer- 
chandise of individual commodities 
from the United States in commod- 
ity by country arrangement showing 
for each commodity the total ex- 
ported to all countries and the 
amount exported to each. Shipping 
weight for export information. is 
shown for the first time in any issue 
of Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States. The sta- 
tistics in this table will be presented 
in 2 sections, 1 covering total ex- 
ports and the other that part of 
total exports made under the lend- 
BE SD ikthiietcntdtcnn cone . 50 


1942 and 1943 Issues of Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States 


(Publications and Prices the Same as in the 
Apr. 16, 1945 Price List) 


1942 Issues—January through Decem- 
ber (available shortly) : 
Oe i tn dtititlc Mees ciel pundicisioceeme a> $0.15 
Yearly subscription (12 issues)... 1.25 
1943 Issues—Januarv through Decem- 
ber (available shortly) : 
EE eae .15 
Yearly subscription (12 issues)._. 1.25 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Reports Issued on a 2-months-delayed 
Basis * 
FT 100—Total imports of individual 
commodities except strategic, crit- 
ical and military, showing no coun- 
try detail, available 2 months after 
the period covered: 
Calendar year 1944—total for year, 
individual calendar months not 
shown separately (available 
ID a icin ectienenns annireninagachounaiierinte $0. 50 
Monthly, starting with report for 
January 1945: 
3, SA ee . 30 
Yearly subscription, includ- 
ing 1945 calendar year an- 


Calendar year 1945—total for year, 
individual calendar months not 
shown separately ............- . 50 
FT 400—Total exports of individual 
commodities except strategic, crit- 
ical and military, showing no coun- 
try detail, available 2 months after 
the period covered, exports of for- 
eign and domestic merchandise 
shown separately: 
Calendar year 1944—+total for 
year, individual calendar 
months not shown separately 
(available shortly) ~.....--~- . 50 
Monthly, starting with report for 
January 1945: 
SS nt ee . 30 
Yearly subscription, includ 
ing 1945 calendar year an- 


Calendar year 1945—total for 
year, individual calendar 
months not shown separately _- . 50 

FT 110—Imports in commodity-by- 
country arrangement showing for 
each commodity, except strategic, 
critical and military, the total im- 
ported from all countries and the 
amount imported from each coun- 
try except those in the Pacific area, 
available 2 months after the period 
covered: 

Calerdar year 1944—total for year, 
individual calendar months not 


shown separately (available 
RES ee 50 
Monthlv, starting with report for 
January 1945: 
ok eee . 30 


Yearly subscription, includ- 
ine 1945 calendar year an- 
I sci ein ecittbiptcicninnie 3. 00 
Calendar year 1945—total for year, 
individual calendar months not 
shown separately _.......-..---. . 50 
PT 410—Exports in commodity-by- 
country arrangement showing for 
each commodity, except strategic, 
critical and military, the total ex- 
ported to all countries and the 
amount exported to each country 
except those in the Pacific area, 
available 2 months after the period 
covered: 
Calendar year 1944—total for year, 
individual calendar months not 
shown separately (available 
ne, | EE eee 1. 85 
Monthly. starting with report for 
January 1945: 
Be Ns caine meer enindreteteinw nies 1. 50 
Yearly subscription, includ- 
ing 1945 calendar year an- 
| A ICSE ee 18. 00 
Calendar year 1945—total for year, 
individual calendar months not 
shown separately _......-_---. 1. 85 
(Prices for parts of report FT 
410 will be quoted upon re- 
quest) 


1A list of the strategic and critical com- 
modities for which no information is provided 
in these reports will be supplied on request. 
The Pacific area for which information on 
countrv of origin of imports or country of 
destination of exports is not provided are as 
follows: Eastern and southeastern Asia in- 
cluding India, Australia, New Zealand, Hawali, 
and other Oceania. 
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FT 120—Imports in country-by-com- 
modity arrangement showing for 
each country except those in the 
Pacific area, the total value of all 
imports including strategic, critical 
and military commodities and the 
amount of each commodity im- 
ported except strategic, critical and 
military, available 2 months after 
the period covered: 

Calendar year 1944—total for year, 
individual calendar months 
not shown separately (avail- 
SE ED ciGaectaGanksoben 

Monthly, starting with report for 
January 1945: 

* aa 
Yearly subscription, includ- 
ing 1945 calendar year an- 
not shown separately__..._-- 

Calendar year 1945—total for year, 
individual calendar months 


FT 420—Exports in country-by-com- « 
modity arrangement showing for 
each country except those in the 
Pacific area the total value of all 
exports including strategic, critical 
and military commodities and the 
amount of each commodity ex- 
ported except strategic, critical and 
military, available 2 months after 
the period covered: 
Calendar year 1944—total for 
year, individual calendar 
months not shown separately 
(available shortly) _......--- 1, 85 
Monthly, starting with report for 
January 1945: 
wk ee 1. 50 
Yearly subscription, includ- 
ing 1945 calendar year an- 


eth rasenerii atin iacitotnwwinets 18. 00 
Calendar year 1945—total for year, 
individual calendar months 

not shown separately___..__-_- 1. 85 


(Prices for parts of report FT 
420 will be quoted upon 
request) 
FT 800—Shipments of merchandise 
from continental United States to 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico, and shipments of merchan- 
dise from each to continental 
United States showing commodity 
detail except strategic, critical and 
military, available 2 months after 
the period covered: 
Calendar year 1944—total for 
year, individual calendar 
months not shown separately 
(available shortly) _....... _- 1,00 
Monthly starting with report for 
January 1945: 
A ee eee . 50 
Yearly subscription, includ- 
ing 1945 calendar year an- 
RES ESIESESEES See ns Oa 5. 00 
Calendar year 1945—total for year, 
individual calendar month not 
shown separately___._.___.___- 1.00 
FT 900—Monthly press release con- 
taining summary total foreign 
trade figures on a current basis but 
with no information by commodity 
or country of origin or destina- 
ee, LE FE Ep ATE AS No charge 
FT 930—Monthly press release con- 
taining summary information on 
imports and exports of commodi- 
ties except strategic, critical and 
military, on a 2-months-delayed 
EE EET TAT a ae No charge 
FT 950—Monthly press release con- 
taining summary information on 
total trade with individual coun- 
tries except those in the Pacific 
area on a 2-months-delayed 
MID scarin ta ersinstln es shard eid bob bilan dab anabdoas No charge 





Clocks and watches, which were not 
previously made in the United Kingdom 
to any appreciable extent, are to be 
manufactured at a new factory at 
Ystradgynlais, Wales, according to the 
foreign press. 
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Virginia Kinnard (‘“‘Kara-Tau’s Billion 
Tons of Phosphate Rock”).—Born in 
Washington, D. C. George Washington 
University, A. B., A. M.;’majored in Ro- 
mance Languages. Has been in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for a number of years, formerly in the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs and the Far 
Eastern Unit. Since March 1942 Busi- 
ness Specialist in the Industrial Projects 
Unit. 


Jean A. Miller (co-author “Films Rein- 
force Hemisphere Ties”).—Born in 
Washington, D. C. Received B. A. de- 
gree from American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in Political Science and 
Public Administration, 1940. Entered 
Government service in 1941. Employed 
in various positions in Office of Inter- 
American Affairs since June 1942: Politi- 
cal Analysis and Social and Geographic 
Sections of Research Division until Sep- 
tember 1943, at which time transferred 
to Motion Picture Division. Now holds 
position as Field Officer for that Division. 


Chauncey O. Rowe (co-author “Films 
Reinforce Hemisphere Ties”).—Born in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Holds Bachelor of 
Science degree in Political Science and 
International Law from the University 
of Utah, a Master’s degree in Public Af- 
fairs from George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., and is at present 


completing work toward a Doctor’s de-- 


gree in Public Administration at Ameri- 
can University, also in Washington. He 
has traveled extensively in Europe, visit- 
ing 18 countries and remaining in Ger- 
many for 3 years from 1931 to 1934. Re- 
turning to the United States, he served 
for 7 years with the Office of the Comp- 
troller General as a supervisor of ex- 
penditure of foreign funds and opera- 
tions for the United States Government. 
Later he acted as Senior Field Investiga- 
tor in connection with war contracts, in 
which capacity he traveled throughout 
the United States, reporting his findings 
to the Comptroller General. In May 
1942 he joined the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, where he helped organize 
the Audit and Finance Division, trans- 
ferring a year later to the Motion Picture 
Division, to serve as Operations Manager 
and as Assistant Director. 


Clifford C. Taylor (“Canada’s Wool 
Output Hits New Peak in 1944”).—Born 
in Loveland, Colo. Colorado Agricultural 
College, B. S. 1917; Iowa State College, 
M. §. 1923; Harvard, A. M. 1926, Ph. D. 
1930. County agricultural agent, Colo- 
rado, 1917-18; research assistant, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1918-20; farm 
management specialist, University of 
Idaho, 1920--21; research assistant, Iowa 
State Experimental Station, 1921-23; as- 
sociate professor and head of Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1923-30; entered 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics No- 
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vember 15, 1930; Agricultural Attaché at 
Pretoria 1930-33; Agricultural Attaché 
at London, July 27, 1935; American rep- 
resentative, International Wheat Advis- 
ory Committee, 1936-39; technical ad- 
viser, International Sugar Conference, 
London, 1937; delegate, meetings of In- 
ternational Sugar Council, London, 
1937-39; Agricultural Attaché at Ottawa 
since September 30, 1939. 


(Continued from p. 17) 








a volume of about 10 percent under that 
of the corresponding period in 1944. In 
response to the request of the Association 
of Panamanian Merchants and Manu- 
facturers that candidates express their 
attitude toward the association’s cam- 
paign for legislation restricting commer- 
cial licenses to Panamanians, various 
candidates of all parties published state- 
ments pledging their support. 

Engineering plans for the new airport 
are well under way, and construction of 
a highway to the airport has been started. 
A 67-acre tract in Panama City has been 
sold to local contractors who plan a resi- 
dential development. 

A $600,000 electric utility company has 
been formed by a group of Panamanians 
to provide service for the suburbs out- 
side of Panama City. The acquisition of 
equipment, including a 2,200-kilowatt 
generator is reported to be umder ne- 
gotiation in the United States. This 
same zone is also included in the program 
of the Cia. Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz 
for expansion of service when equipment 
is procurable in the United States. The 
National Government has announced the 
approval of a project for installing a 
radio telegraph station in La Palma, 
Province of Darien, which is not at pres- 
ent accessible by telegraph. 

Building activities continue to in- 
crease. Work is to be started at once on 
a model tenement building of 120 apart- 
ments which was contracted for by the 
Social Security Fund at a price of $374,- 
000. Contracts were let for 38 more 
schools in the district of Ocu, Herrera 
Province, at a price of $324,118. Private- 
building permits for Panama City in 
April amounted to $545,300 as compared 
with $264.800 in April 1944. 

Agricultural crops for the current sea- 
son are reported to be slightly better than 
in 1944. The sugar production is esti- 
mated at 93,000 quintals, but the Farm 
and Industrial Loan Bank (Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial) estimates that ap- 
proximately 100,000 quintals must be im- 
ported this year. 

Because of the acute shortage of doc- 
tors in the interior, the Government has 
authorized the licensing of foreign phy- 
sicians who submit proper certificates 
from their own countries. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. 8S. Embassy, Managua) 


Foreign exchange continues to be in 
very short supply. Although the general 
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business situation shows improvement 
over the unsettled condition caused by a 
flurry of bankruptcies earlier in the 
spring, unpaid foreign drafts increased 
by nearly 9 percent during April. On 
May 5 the Stabilization Fund contained 
$7,500,000, an increase of 7 percent dur- 
ing the month of April 1945 but a decline 
of 17 percent as compared with holdings 
at the end of April 1944. Total currency 
circulation was 46,600,000 cordobas (1 
cordoba=$0.20) compared with 37,700,- 
000 cordobas a year ago. 

Exports of coffee this year up to May 
5 have amounted to 109,623 bags, weigh- 
ing nearly 16,900,000 pounds—a decrease 
of 15 percent compared with coffee ex- 
ports up to that date in 1944. Sesame 
seed exported to Costa Rica in April 
totaled 4,820 bags, weighing 743,996 
pounds. April exports of crude rubber 
were the largest of any month since the 
beginning of the war, and rubber exports 


during the first 4 months of 1945 were. 


likewise larger than those of any other 
first 4-month period, the respective fig- 
ures being 522,021 pounds for the month 
and 1,232,757 pounds for the period Jan- 
uary through April. An important quan- 
tity of lumber and timber also was ex- 
ported during April. It is reported that 
in 1944 Nicaragua exported about 12,000 
head of cattle, of which 9,751 head went 
to Costa Rica. 

Despite labor difficulties at the gold 
mines, exports of gold in April amounted 
to 16,010.76 troy ounces, valued at $560,- 
376, and of silver 19,765.71 troy ounces, 
values at $8,697. The total of $569,073, 
however, was 9 percent below that of 
March 1945 and 15 percent less than 
that of April 1944: The value of gold 
exports during the first 4 months of 1945 
amounted to $2,469,774, more than 11 
percent less than the value of gold ex- 
ported in the corresponding period of 
1944. 

Imports into Nicaragua during April 
were estimated at three times those of 
March. The Netherlands West Indies 
furnished about 75 percent of the total, 
consisting of petroleum products only. 
The United States supplied about 23 per- 
cent, the principal commodities being 
petroleum products, iron, steel and hard- 
ware products, flour, chemicals, machin- 
ery, glassware and china, and cotton 
goods. The small remainder came from 
Mexico, Chile, and Cuba. 

Real-estate agents report that there 
is a small boom in their business at the 
present time, especially in Managua. 
Building permits issued at Managua dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year were 
valued at $175,391, and covered 94 dwell- 
ings. This represents an increase in 
value of 128 percent in building permits 
over the corresponding quarter of 1944. 
It is reported that Managua uses 13,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber annually, 
and the remainder of Nicaragua on the 
Pacific side, about 17,000,000 board feet. 
With respect to real-estate prices, a first- 
class commercial building lot is valued at 
200 cordobas per square vara (1 vara= 
2.755 feet), whereas a first-class city res- 
idential lot is valued at 70 cordobas per 
square vara. A third-class six-room res- 
idence on a lot measuring 10 x 50 varas 
recently sold for 93,000 cordobas com- 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, May 13, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The May 13 issue con- 
tains these articles: 

LIMITATION OF THE PRODUCTION OF 
Opium. Exchange of Notes between the 
Governments of the United States and 
Mexico. 


TRAVEL TO BERMUDA. 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF GERMANY. 

REQUEST TO Swiss GOVERNMENT CON- 
CERNING GERMAN PROPERTIES AND ARCHIVES. 

LIBERATION OF Norway. Statement by 
Acting Secretary Grew. 

AMFRICAN ORGANIZATION PLANS FOR 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN THE TREA- 
TIES AND AGREEMENTS OF THE U. S. S. R. 
By Howard G. Hilton, Jr. 

RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENTS. Testi- 
mony of Charles P. Taft. 

PROVISIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EvuRO- 
PEAN INLAND TRANSPORT. 


Articles of interest to businessmen 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, May 20, 1945: 

CIVILIAN-SuPPLY PROBLEMS IN EUROPE. 
By James A. Stillwell. 


PrIVATE BARRIERS TO INTERNATIONAL 
Trade. Statement by Assistant Secre- 
tary Clayton. 


RADIOTELEGRAPH CIRCUIT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND ETHIOPIA. 


CURRENT LEND-LEASE PROBLEMS. 

Foop SUPPLIES FOR ABROAD. 

FRANCE’S ROLE IN THE SETTLEMENT OF 
QUESTIONS OF WORLD AND EUROPEAN IN- 
TEREST. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

REPARATIONS COMMISSION. 


FREE ENTERPRISE: A BASIS FOR PEACE. 
Address by Charles P. Taft. 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 


UNRRA SANITARY CONVENTIONS, AUS- 
TRALIA. 









FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Other Publications 


Betcium. Jan-Albert Goris, Editor. 
1945. 478 pp. Price, $5. This volume 
has been written by a number of 
American, Dutch, and Belgian scholars 
and writers, covering Belgium, its his- 
torical background, political and con- 
stitutional development, economic and 
social development, cultural aspects, the 
Belgian Congo, occupied Belgium, and 
Belgium in the postwar world. 

Aviilable from: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Norman Bent- 
wich. 1945. 50 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
This pamphlet was written for the gen- 
eral reader who is interested in inter- 
national affairs. After a short historical 
account,* the author examines the de- 
velopment of the law during the last 
three centuries and explains its influ- 
ence on the intercourse of nations in 
normal times. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


THE GENTLEMEN TALK OF PEACE. Wil- 
liam B. Ziff. 1944. 530 pp. Price, $3. 
A forecast of global changes which the 
author believes the proposed peace may 
bring, based on scientific analysis of 
present world problems. 

Available from: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Wuat Is a NATION? Harold Stannard. 
1945. ‘58 pp. Price, 25 cents. This 
pamphlet examines the origin and de- 
velopment of the idea of nationality and 
the process by which it organized itself 
into units of government. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE AND WORLD 
FRONTIERS. Robert Earle Anderson. 
1945. 205 pp. Price, $3. This book 
presents the history of our merchant ma- 
rine during World Wars I and II; the 
picture of its decay between wars; the 
gigantic tasks accomplished by the 
United States Maritime Commission, the 
War Shipping Administration, the ship- 
building companies, the shipping lines, 
and the men aboard the ships. Among 
the questions which are posed and an- 
swered in this book are whose ships 
should carry our imports and our exports, 
America’s shipping policy, and the post- 
war problems and opportunities of our 
greatly expanded merchant fleet. 

Available from: Cornell Maritime 
Ley 241 West 23d Street, New York, 

> 


Our DIPLOMATS AT WorRK. Blair Fraser. 
1945. 32 pp. Price, 10 cents. This 
pamphlet tells of the organization and 
work of Canada’s External Affairs De- 
partment. 


Adu..uule srum: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street, 
West, Toronto 5, Canada. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS, July 1943—June 1944. Leland M. 
Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll, editors. 
1945. 725 pp. Price, $3.75. The official 
statements and other documentary ma- 
terial, in this sixth in the series of vol- 
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pared with the purchase price about a 
year ago of 60,000 cordobas. Fourth- 
class building lots for houses, 10 x 50 
varas, are selling for 4 cordobas rer 
square vara. 

Although reports of price increases 
have become less frequent, the cost of 
living is still high. At one of the best 
hotels in Managua the rent of a two- 
room suite was raised on May 1 from [0 
cordobas to 750 cordobas per month, and 
the rent of a single room with bath was 
increased from 450 cordobas to 550 cor- 
dobas. Shortages of sugar, flour, 
matches, tires, and industrial alcohel are 
reported. The National Bank is reported 
to be selling its supply of corn at about 
$1.49 per bushel in bulk and $1.65 in 
sacks. A local brand of cigarettes, “E: . 
finge,” retails to the consumer at 0.'.5 
cordobas per package of 20 cigarettes. 

In the industrial-production field, 
during December 1944, Nicaragua’s one 
cement plant produced 2,520,000 pounds 
of cement, valued at $35,280, and the 
largest textile plant manufacture i 
118,510 yards of cotton cloth, valued at 
$24,708. 

Port activity during the first quarter 
was approximately 13 percent higher 
than in the corresponding quarter of 
1944. Preliminary work was started May 
15 on the Matagalpa-Jinotega Highway. 
This will not interfere, however, with 
progress on the intercoastal highway be- 
tween Rama and Managua, which has 
now been named the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Highway. In its domestic operations 
in 1944, TACA Airlines (Transportes 
Aereos Centroamericanos) carried in and 
out of its Managua airport 4,704 passen- 
gers, Bluefields airport, 1,822; La Liber- 
tad, 771; Siuna, 684; Puerto Cabezas, 559; 
and also served other towns. 

The shortage of skilled workers and 
employable unskilled workers continues, 
The Ministry of Development reported 
that the dwellings for which building © 
permits had been issued would employ 
the services of 525 skilled and 409 un- 
skilled laborers. The Bureau of Health 
is advertising for young men to study 
for positions in rural health offices, and 
the Nicaraguan Nursing School is ad- 
vertising for student nurses. 





umes issued annually since 1939, cover 
the months July 1943 through June 1944, 
This volume, therefore, is concerned not 
only with the prosecution of the war, but 
with such matters as international ce- 
curity, currency stabilization, produc- 
tion of food and problems of nutrition, 
and many other agreements bearing 
upon postwar questions. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE STAKES OF BRETTON Woops. Com- 
mittee on International Policy. 1945. 
24 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street, Washington 6, 
©. 
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